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INTEODUCTION. 



Er traiimt von einer Palme 
Die, fern im Morgenland, 
[^ Einsam und schweigend trauert 
Anf brennender Felsenwand. 

Heinrich Heine. 

To find oneself sitting under a palm-tree in 
the solitary wastes of an African desert, in 
the midst of tents, camels, and Arabs, is 
rather a novelty in this practical age of 
steamers and railways. Yet many of these 
pages are written under the palm of the 
desert, — that tree of all others associated 
with our earliest fancy pictures of the East, 
and which so gracefully breaks the other- 
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wise dreary monotony of Egyptian and 
Syrian landscape, the tall stately tree that 
presides in its green loveliness over the 
dreary wastes of earth, that tree so often 
mentioned in Scripture, and so often sung 
by poets. The wind moves not the foliage 
to a joyous rustle, but sighs languidly 
through its * crown of leaves,' as if whis- 
pering mournfully bygone snatches of 
Egypt's more prosperous days. The seat, 
too, is no mossy trunk, nor daisied turf, 
but a heap of sand, where Arab and 
stranger find alike their noon-day rest. 
And, from the associations that whisper 
around me, let me endeavour to give my 
reader some idea of life and travel in 
this remote comer of the old world : 
not attempting to excite your imaginations 
with hair-breadth escapes or thrilling ad- 
ventures, nor asking you to dive very 
deeply into antiquarian research. For the 
former you have the brilliant pages of 
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Eothen to enjoy, and for the latter such 
erudite authorities as ChampoUion, Wilkin- 
son, or Mr. Gliddon. I only oflFer you a 
few pictures out of a long gallery in the 
chambers of memory, which, if they please, 
you may frame and hang up for their 
own sakes, but if you weary with their 
number, you may turn their faces to the 
wall and forget them. As you enter my 
gallery, in a shady nook, you will observe 
the picture of a venerable pilgrim. He 
has laid down his well-worn staff, and stoops 
to unbuckle his sandals ; an act which tells 
the story of some goal reached, some object 
in life accomplished. His long snowy 
beard, dust-stained garments, and scallop 
shell, indicate him as a palmer returned 
from Eastern lands. Now this is indeed a 
picture, an ideal, a mere romance of the 
middle ages. There are no such pilgrims 
in this our busy, practical, nineteenth cen- 
tury. The thousands of Greek, Eussian, 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

and Armenian pilgrims who yearly flock to 
the shores of the Holy Land, offer a most 
unpicturesque contrast to the one just 
described. Stout women, young men, 
children of all ages, attracted perhaps as 
much from superstitious love of adventure 
as from rehgious zeal, now throng the 
narrow paths which cross the Judean hills ; 
and the modem traveller can, comparatively 
speaking, boast of no great heroism. 

The Eastern world is gathered again into 
the family of nations. Hotels are built for 
the accommodation of travellers, where once 
the convent walls were the only shelter, 
and steam-boats and other improvements 
are fast superseding the primitive order of 
things. A railway is already projected 
between the coast of Asia Minor and the 
Euphrates ; and before many months have 
passed the shrill steam-whistle will waken 
the sleeping echoes of the Asian hills. 
What a contrast from one's high flights of 
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fancy to see the Pacha of Egypt's steamer 
paddling through the classic waters of the 
Nile, or a still more profane fact, a railway 
through the " Land of Goshen !" Thus the 
East is slowly but surely awakening from 
her long lethargy; and before another 
century has passed away, we shall be hear- 
ing of the rapid strides of progress and 
reform even in these darkened Mahomedan 
countries. Do you already say that the 
romance of the East is disturbed, and begin 
to quarrel with the spirit of this striving 
age? I hope not; let us rather break 
away from the flimsy web of brilliant 
fiction, and enlist our sympathies in the 
more humane conclusion that there is no 
true poetry or romance in ignorance, de- 
gradation, and moral death. 

This wonderful land of Egypt is like a 
great volume whose illustrations are cut in 
stone, and placed all along the valley of 
the Nile. We gaze, we ponder, we dream 
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of her early glory, while we mourn over 
the ghastly spectre of her present death, 
turning away with grateful relief that 
" our own lines are fallen in more pleasant 
places," and welcoming the more prosaic 
thought of steam and progress to the be- 
nighted inhabitants of the Eastern world. 



THE OLDEST OF THE OLD 
WORLD. 



CHAPTER I. 



Departure from Leghorn. — Naples. — ^Vesuvius. — Pompeii. — 
Sicily. — Stromboli.— Malta. — Costume of Women.— Historical 
Sketch. — Cathedral. — Crusades. — Library of the Knights. — 
English Church. — Dragoman. 

On the 25th of October, 1857, we em- 
barked at Leghorn, in one of the steamers 
of the Messageries Imperiales line, and 
not imtil we had weighed anchor and 
found ourselves steaming away, the last 
faint outline of towers and shipping dis- 
solving in the blue haze behind, did the 
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spirit of Eastern adventure seem really 
to possess VLB. Close by the shores of Italy 
our steam path lay, passing Elba and 
Corsica, At Naples we lingered sufficient 
time to take many a parting glance at 
Vesuvius, from whose burning crater waved 
a long gray feather of smoke, Ischia 
lay off in the distance veiled in mist, her 
volcanic power long since exhausted, for 
she was a famous volcano before the time 
of Vesuvius, and one whose outbursts were 
supposed to be occasioned by the efforts 
of the giant Typhoeus, to rend asunder 
the chains of his imprisonment. But the 
giant so poetically described has long since 
removed his quarters to Vesuvius. Capri, 
Castellamare, and the beautiful shores of 
Italy, we were now leaving. There lay 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, buried in 
their lava tombs, green, vine-grown, and 
silent. 

On the 27th of October we anchored off 
the island of Sicily, at the pretty town of 
Messina, which lies close to the shores, a 
safe precaution in such volcanic reffions. 
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We had passed the burning mountain of 
Stromboli, which rises from the sea like 
an armoured knight, with a crimson plmne 
ever blazing from his scarred helmet. How 
imaccoimtable this Italian predilection for 
volcanoes 1 Villages are bnilt, destroyed, 
and rebtiilt at the feet of these terrible 
mountains. It is not enough for these 
people that Pompeii and Herculaneum 
should offer their silent testimonies and 
warnings ; they seem to enjoy their proxi- 
mity and to find a charm in their de- 
stroyer, Down the burnt scarred sides of 
Stromboli the vine is festooned, and the 
olive in its * misty foliage ' flourishes, while 
the inhabitants live and die in fancied 
security in houses built on old lava crust. 
At a little distance from the mountain is a 
large pyramidal fragment of detached rock, 
which has, evidently by some former 
convulsion, been split and hurled into the 
sea. It stands imposingly as a providen- 
tial refuge for the inhabitants in times of 
extraordinary peril. 

Stromboli is the great playfellow of Etna ; 
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when Etna is active the other slumbers in 
his dark crater. The fourth day after 
leaving Leghorn we anchored at early 
morning off the island of Malta, with the 
pretty town of Valetta before us, its present 
capital, and which takes its name from La 
Valette, one of the Grand Masters of the 
order of the Knights of St. John, who 
founded it in 1566. As we climbed the 
steep narrow streets, we were struck with 
the Saracenic style of the buildings 
and the pretty costumes of the women, 
with their black silk skirts, and the onella, 
a plaited apron worn over the head, 
which gives them a picturesque Spanish 
air. 

And not a little glad were we to quit 
the ship and avail ourselves of the com- 
fort of Morell's English hotel. No island 
in the Mediterranean seems to have passed 
through so many revolutions as the island 
of Malta. Seven times the inhabitants have 
been swept off by pestilence, and not until 
within the last five years could the Eastern 
traveller return from Egypt without the 
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* durance ' of twenty-four days of quaran- 
tine, which annoyance is now happily 
abolished. This island was first colonized 
by the Phoenicians, Greeks, and Cartha- 
ginians, and afterwards fell to the Romans. 
On the fall of the Roman empire, it was 
taken by the Goths and Vandals, and was 
joined to the Ottoman empire ; thence it 
passed to the throne of Sicily, and in 1530 
Charles V. granted it to the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, under the Grand Master 
De L'isle Adam, who was expelled from 
Rhodes by Suleiman the Magnificent. But 
it is principally of the Crusaders we 
think at Malta; and while we enter the 
cathedral of San Giovanni, many of those 
romances of medieval times weave their 
fragmentary memories within the mind. 
The roof of gilded arabesques, the pave- 
ment of inlaid marbles, bear the arms and 
effigies of the knights. 

UndiBnieath my feet 
There lies the lid of a sepulchral vault : 
The image of an armed knight is graven 
Upon it, clad in perfect panoply. 
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Guishes, and greaves, and cmiass with barred helnii 

Graimtleted hand, and sword, and blazoned shield. 

Around, in Gothic characters, worn dim 

By feet of worshippers, are traced his name. 

And Urth, and death, and words of eulogy. 

He lived the impersonation of an age 

That never shall return. His soul of fire 

Was kindled by the breath of the rude time 

He lived in. Bbtamt. 



There is a picture by Caravaggio in 
the sacristy, * The Beheading of St. John/ 
concealed behind a badly-lighted altar, and 
utterly inaccessible. It is said to be a good 
picture, though we could see little more than 
a glare of varnish and dim tints ; but there 
is a * Mary weeping over the empty Tomb,' 
by the same master, full of power and 
feeling. Tradition aflfirms that this vene- 
rable church occupies the site of the house 
of Publius, the Roman governor at the 
time of St. Paul's shipwreck. 

But the traveller's interest in Malta con- 
cerns, as I said before, the souvenirs of the 
Crusades, those romantic adventures of the 
11th century, when the church and chivalry 
of Europe joined in the perils of a holy 
crusade to wrest from barbarism and de- 
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secration those sacred lands whereon the 
earthly footsteps of man's Divine Redeemer 
had trod. Pilgrims had brought back fright- 
ful tales of the suflferings of the Oriental 
Christians. Peter the Hermit had gone 
to Palestine, and, on his return, had ob- 
tained the ear of Pope Urban the Second, 
who, after having convened a Council in 
the great square at Clermont, zealously 
addressed the people. Then this priest 
of Amiens went forth preaching with 
extraordinary fervour, rousing men to 
arms for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Europe poured forth her thou- 
sands; and we read that the roads were 
thronged by the enthusiastic multitudes. 
The Chronicles assert that, at the call of 
Urban, myriads went forth under Godfrey 
de Bouillon, the dukes of Normandy, 
and the chivalry of the West. Notwith- 
standing the intrigues and opposition of 
Alexius, the Emperor of Constantinople, 
they gained the Hellespont, crossed it to 
the number of 700,000 men, and after 
bravely routing the Sultan Arslan, at Doug- 
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lacen, they attacked and took Antioch, 
and proceeded southward, 40,000 men only 
hailing the walls of Jerusalem — the sword 
and drought had so thinned their num- 
bers ! Godfrey de Bouillon was then raised 
to the throne ; but how touchingly does the 
historian record the fact that this prince 
* refused to wear a crown of gold, where his 
Lord had worn a crown of thorns !' The 
zeal and catholic spirit with which the 
crusades were undertaken were worthy of 
truer success. Certainly the object was a 
glorious one I The profanation of the holy 
places and the oppression which the Chris- 
tians suffered, with the probability that the 
faith might perish from the land in which 
it was bom, was certainly enough to rouse 
and stimulate the enthusiasm, courage, and 
devotion of that chivalrous period. * Deus 
lo volt,' *Dio lo vuole,' were the words 
inscribed upon their banners. 

The library of the palaces of the Knights 
at Malta contains the collections of books 
and MSS. of the Knights Templars ; but we 
were not allowed to examine them nearer 
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than their worm-eaten bindings. On Sun- 
day we attended service at the English 
church built at the expense of Queen 
Adelaide, and which is well supported by 
the English residents. There is a numerous 
garrison here; and in the winter season 
Malta is a favourite resort for invalids, who 
come from afar to enjoy the balmy influences 
of its delightful climate. St. Paul's Bay, 
a few miles from Valetta, is the tradi- 
tiong-l scene of the Apostle's shipwreck, as 
recorded in the * Acts of the Apostles ;' and 
it was seriously asserted by the landlord of 
the hotel that the snakes of Malta have 
been powerless to sting ever since the day 
when the ' venomous beast ' fastened upon 
the hand of the apostle ! There are also 
catacombs at Malta. 

As the time approached for our de- 
parture, we were assailed by numerous 
dragomen with letters of recommenda- 
tion and testimonials. After much dis- 
cussion and examination of certificates of 
capability, we finally entered into contract 
with one Vincenzio Belluti, whose praises 
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were most lavishly sung by travellers 
lately returned from the East. Vincenzio 
Belluti as dragoman, and John. Bardon 
as valet and waiter, were forthwith en- 
gaged. 



CHAPTER II. 

Malta to Alexandria. — Fellow-passengers. — Jew versus Capu- 
chin. — ^Pirst sight of Egypt. — Scene on Landing. — Hotel. — 
Modem Alexandria. — Oleopatra's Needle. — Palace of the 
Pasha. 

Xiand of aU marvels in all ages past, 
Egypt, I hail thee from a far-off shore ; 

I hail thee, doomed to rise again at last. 
And flourish, as in early youth, once more. 

How long hast thou lain desolate ! how long 
The voice of gladness in thy halls hasiceast t 

Mute e'en as Memnon's lyre, the poet's song, 
And half suppressed the chant of cloistered priest. 

Even he, loquacious as a vernal bird. 
Love, in thy plains and in thy groves is dumb, 

Nor on thy thousand Nile-fed streams is heard 
The reed that whispers happier days to come. 

0*er cities shadowing some dread name divine. 
Palace and fane return the hyena's cry. 

And hoofless camels, in long single line. 
Stalk slow, with foreheads level to the sky. 

Walter Savage Landor.* 

On the afternoon of the 4th of November 
we embarked on board the French steamer 

* * Imaginary Oonversations,' vol. i. p. 44. 
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\ Clyde for Alexandria. There were repre- 

sentatives of all nations on board our ship. 
The deck was covered with most pictu- 
resque groups. Here a grave Turk with 
his white turban and long chibouque ; there 
a Hadji from Mecca, with green turban, 
said only to be worn by the descendants of 
Mahomet, but adopted often by many who 
have made their pilgrimage to the tomb of 
the Prophet. Armenians, Jews, Greeks, and 
ji Capuchins, squatted about the deck in all 

directions, and not altogether harmoniously 
made up the singular picture. A richly 
attired Jew, with long snowy beard, is 
reading the Prophets; when a Capuchin 
friar approaches, thrusts a crucifix inso- 
lently into his face, and bids him reverence 
that. The Jew in cool apathy receives the 
insult without retort. The friar then 
persistently bids him kiss the crucifix, but 
as unsuccessfully as before ; then he spits 
at him and departs, muttering anathemas! 
Our voyage from Malta was over very 
rough seas, and on approaching the coast of 
; Africa we passed in the distance ancient 
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Cyrene, The fourth day we were all 
anxiously on the look out for the first 
glimpse of the land of Egypt, which soon 
appeared, like a purple stripe of cloud 
on the southern horizon. The invalids 
had crept upon deck, and opera-glasses and 
telescopes were in constant demand. We 
soon lay at anchor, not venturing into this 
dangerous harbour that night. Early the 
following morning the pilot came on board, 
and our vessel was speedily moored in the 
port of Alexandria. 

The ancient city, with the lighthouse of 
Pharos, Cleopatra's Needle, wooden houses 
and French forts, the Pacha's palace and 
windmills innumerable, lay before us. A 
small boat conveyed the passengers to the 
muddy shore, where a picture strange to 
uninitiated eyes presented itself. Kneeling 
camels, filthy ragged women, with dark 
Egyptian faces and naked children astride 
their shoulders, wretched victims of oph- 
thalmia in every stage of this revolting 
disease, stood waiting and watching the 
ship's arrival. There we saw what a dis- 
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I tinct office of couriership belongs to the 

Eastern dragoman. The confusion, the 
quarrelling of porters, the obsequiousness of 
j the alms-begging horde brought out the 

] latent talent of our Maltese servant, who by 

dint of vociferation and the use of a stout 
cane succeeded in maintaining order until 
our feet were once more planted on terra 
firma. Then into an omnibus, and in b, 
little more time we were ensconced in a 
European hotel, situated in the Frank 
quarter. There being no bells, servants 
are summoned by clapping the hands, at 
which signal appears Abdalhhj our cham- 
ber valet, a handsome Nubian, in extremely 
picturesque costume but marvellously, 
dirty. *Thus far and no farther' on6 
longed to shout when any service brought 
him into too close proximity, but he could 
neither understand language nor signs. 

' And this is Alexandria,' thought the 
traveller, after the first shock of surprise 
and disgust had passed away. 

No dreaming now among the gorgeous 
fancies of Eastern fiction, no fond imagin- 
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ings of the charm of Eastern poetry, for 
we were now fully awake to the truth that 
surrounded us. This modem-looking city, 
with its shabby houses, its palaces, and mean 
bazaars — was this Alexandria, once the 
rival of Tyre ? the ancient academic city, 
renowned in art, literature ,poetry, and phi- 
losophy — where sprung the heathen and 
'the Christian schools, and where Euclid 
and Athanasius lived ? Nothing now re- 
main to attest her former strength and 
glory but one solitary obelisk, known as the 
famous Cleopatra's Needle, with its mate 
fallen and half buried in sand-drifts, and 
Pompey's Pillar. These obelisks were 
brought from Heliopolis by Alexander the 
Great, and the fallen one was given by 
Mehemet Ali to England, after the war 
of 1801. Fortunately they have never been 
removed, but allowed to tell their own story 
in their own land and language undis- 
turbed. 

What have these monuments of ancient 
Egypt to do, or to say, in Rome, London, 
or the Champs Elys6es ? and why should 
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the modem antiquarian wish to remove 

these ancient landmarks from their native 

soil ? They exclusively belong to Egypt ; 

they are her voice, the records of her past 

glory, the sealed manuscripts of her history, 

I the monuments of her death. They are 

I in harmony with her sky and soil, and 

1 as sacred to Egypt as the monmnental 

urn of the cemetery to the dead it comme^ 

morates. Originally these obeHsks stood 

fc before the temple at Heliopolis, and tell, in 

hieroglyphic characters, legible as if in- 

I scribed but yesterday, the names and ovals 

i of Thothmes III., the Pharaoh who reigned 

i 1495 years, B.C., and those of later Egyp- 

* tian monarchs. The (so-called) Pompey's 

\ Pillar stands imposingly on a dreary slightly 

! elevated plain. Around it are scattered the 

filthy and wretched mud huts of the Egyp- 

1 tians. 

j After our first day of sight-seeing we 

', were no better reconciled to modern Alex- 

< andria. In vain the mind strove to realize 

that this was once the city of the world, 
; renowned for its wealth and splendour, 
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when it numbered 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 
and numberless theatres in proportion, 
during the luxurious reign of the Ptole- 
mies. The Pasha's palace was, after all, 
nothing to excite wonder or admiration ; 
but quite a European affair. With the ex- 
ception of sumptuous divans, cushions, and 
floors richly inlaid with mosaics, there 
was nothing of Orientalism. Divans, pil- 
lows, mirrors, and ample space seem to be 
the Turk's ideal of palatial elegance ; not a 
picture, not a book, not an article of virtu 
relieves the naked grandeur. Here the 
pacha can smoke and smoke on, and va- 
cantly gaze at the upholstery, or see himself 
reduplicated in the spacious mirrors which 
surround him. We found one day quite 
enough for seeing the sights of Alexandria, 
and were glad to be again on the wing. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Train to Cairo.— Fulfilled Prophecies.— Heliopolis.— Shepherd's 
HoteL — Marriage Procession. — Donkey Excursion. — ^Mosque 
of Saltan Hassan.— Constancy of the Mnssnlman's Devotioii. 
—Mehemet All's Tomb. — ^Mehemet All. — ^Present facilitleB 
of Travel.— Pacha's Palace. 

On the 8th of November we took the train 
for Cairo ; and it was droll to observe the 
oflScers and servants of the Company, in 
their Oriental costume, tumbling the lug- 
gage into the vans. 

One party arrives late, and their luggage 
must be disposed of before the shrill whistle 
gives warning, but there is no hastening 
these Egyptian servants. They hurl in 
trunks, boxes, portmanteaus, and baskets 
pSle-m&le, and if there is a trifling obstruc- 
tion in the way, down they sit to puff at 
their chibouques, looking as grave and 
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philosophic as their forefathers might have 
done during the more contemplative process 
of camel-loading. A whistle, and we are 
off. Fancy a comfortably-stuffed seat in 
an English railway-carriage, and your cor- 
respondent ensconced therein and going 
at the rate of forty miles an hour in the 
'land of Ham,' not swaying to and fro 
with the dignified leisure of the camel, but 
steaming in the most inappropriate manned 
through Bible countries, with hardly a 
bird's-eye peep at the scenes through which 
we fly. It is indeed difficult to believe we are 
in Egypt, the oldest kingdom in the world, 
our thoughts with the Pharaohs and our 
bodies at the mercy of steam. Indeed 
thought scarcely keeps pace with one's 
movements. The mind breaks away from 
its present landmarks, seeming to lose 
anchorage in the present, and drifting far 
back into the world's early history. What 
have we to do with modem discovery here ? 
Why should Fulton's inventions intrude 
into such poetic lands ? With Moses and 
the prophets our thoughts dwell, calling 
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vividly to mind Bible stories that charmed 
our early life. Then, advancing, we find 
ourselves meditating upon the Saviour and 
his apostles, and think of those eventful 
days as comparatively modern. It is almost 
impossible to realize that this wonderful 
land was once the favoured of the earth, 
and overshadowed by the divine presence 
of Jehovah himself, for it now exhibits 
nought but the most overwhelming fulfil- 
ment of prophetic decree. It was said of 
her that she should be trodden under foot 
and abased, a nation that should ever be 
under the rule of foreigners. Prophecy is 
perfectly in harmony with history, for since 
the time of Queen Cleopatra, Egypt has 
never had a sovereign or prince of her 
own. For 2000 years she has been subject 
to Babylon, Persia, Kome, — to the Saracens, 
Mamelukes, and Turks. In this silent, 
deserted land, 2000 cities once flourished ; 
and art, science, philosophy, and poetry here 
attained their highest development long 
before Greece was bom. But in the 
midst of these day-dreams the steam-whistle 
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shrieks, and a man thrusting his head into 
the carriage window, with a broad Scotch 
accent, announces ffeliopolis ! Fortunately 
for dreamers, there is no railway station 
to profane the site of this once great 
academic city. Heliopolis was the ' On ' 
of Scripture, the birth-place of the Phoenix, 
that type of the resurrection. Here stood 
the splendid Temple of the Sun, here Moses 
passed his early life, and in later times, 
Plato wrote and reasoned on the immor- 
tahty of the soul. The bell rings, and again 
we are off. The eye of the traveller glances 
over the shining sands of the Libyan 
Desert, and descries, far in the distance, 
the Pyramids of Geezeh ; another look and 
they are gone, and in a few moments 
the long train is gliding into the modern 
station-house of Cairo. A comfortable 
wheel-conveyance safely deposits us at 
Shepherd's Hotel, the well-known resting- 
place of travellers to and from India. The 
hotel is well situated, in a square deeply 
shaded by acacias, but so covered with dust 
that they would require a shower of rain 
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ere they could display their verdant foliage. 
The fine sand soils every object in the 
East, and the water-carriers with their 
pigskins are of small avail, in their slow 
exertions to lay African dust. The shrub- 
beries, the myrtle hedges, the orange- 
groves are all mildewed with it. From the 
window of the hotel we see strings of 
camels passing; now and then a pacha's 
carriage hurries by, the coachman in turban, 
loose trousers, and cashmere girdle. Scarlet 
fez caps catch the eye in all directions. 
An Arab cafe, with a grave knot of Turks, 
is close at hand. They are listening to an 
improvisatore, who is vainly attempting to 
excite their drowsy attention while they puflF 
away at the narghileh, — a Nubian slave re- 
galing the company with tiny cups of coffee. 
Now passes a Turkish wedding proces- 
sion ; the bride's face invisible, and closely 
enveloped in a scarlet cashmere shawl from 
head to foot, walking backward to her 
fate, keeping time to the discordant strains 
of tambourine, pipe, and howling men and 
women. Not altogether without signifi- 
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cance is this Egyptian custom of women 
walking backward into matrimony. There 
is nothing symbolical of forward or on- 
ward in the life of an oriental woman; 
she is but a slave, a toy, a name ; she can- 
not read, and seldom sews, but lives a 
mere existence in the seclusion of the 
hareem, her pipe and sweetmeats being her 
chief solace. There is an English tailor 
and an English bookseller in Cairo, and 
several French shops in the French quar- 
ter ; so if you are disposed to give the writer 
your company for a time, we will take a 
morning's ramble about Cairo. We are not 
going to ask you to get into a carriage, for 
this is not the way either for strangers or 
natives to see Cairo. There are no cab- 
stands in Egypt, and the few vehicles one 
sees, would scarcely be ventured into 
by any person possessed of a moderate 
share of caution. There is but one le- 
gitimate style of seeing Cairo, and that 
upon a swift well-trained little donkey, 
— a theme so enthusiastically descanted 
on by Eastern tourists. As for walking 
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it is quite out of the question, if for no 
other reason than the necessity it entails 
of coming into far too close contact with 
native pedestrians. This we leave to the 
shuffling, be-slippered, be-veiled women of 
the hareem. The donkey-boys of Cairo 
are not less famous than the little beasts they 
drive : these urchins acquire just enough 
of the Queen's English to make themselves 
ridiculous; and no small part of the tra- 
veller's amusement consists in these excur- 
sions. Once mounted, and forgetful of the 
fact that all donkeys are not alike, we 
anticipate having recourse to the usual 
tiresome stratagems of urging them on; 
yet before one has fairly seized the bridle 
or had time to have the girths secured, 
away goes donkey and rider at a perilous 
speed, the boys shouting, screaming, be- 
labouring, scattering all before one, till a 
string of loaded camels in the path com- 
pels a halt, not unwelcome, as it gives one 
time to breathe and rest awhile. One 
remembers that this *giro' was for the 
ostensible purpose of sight-seeing. Some- 
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thing is said about mosques, palaces, and 
bazaars, and one dimly recollects having 
heard a member of the party gasp out 
some rejoinder. Another breath, and away 
goes our dragoman leading the file, the 
tassel of his scarlet fez in wild distraction. 
We pursue him up narrow streets, whose 
Moorish balconied windows touch as they 
lean forward, excluding the light of day, 
and scatter in our progress a group of 
grave Turks, who with dignity move 
out of the path. But what makes the 
whole affair most ludicrous, is the cool 
apathy with which these enterprises are 
observed by the natives. What would be 
thought of such a Gilpin adventure in any 
other city in the world but Cairo ? Now we 
have reached the new and splendid mosque 
of Sultan Hassan, and are entering the ala- 
baster porch — an entrance indeed worthy 
of an Eastern romance. Within the spacious 
court is a kiosk or fountain for Mahometan 
ablutions. Our feet are thrust into cloth 
slippers that we may not profane the holy 
place. Severely plain is the interior of an 
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Eastern mosque, it is wholly unadorned ; its 
only furniture is a pulpit, and there are no 
seats. The mosque is simply a retreat for 
prayer, and well may the Christian look 
with respect upon the constancy and de- 
votion of the Mussulman in this exer- 
cise. He turns in the direction of Mecca, 
generally indicated by an altar, inscribed 
with verses from the Koran ; and not only 
are these altars placed in the mosques, but 
also in private dwellings. As the Jew 
worships with his eyes turned towards 
Jerusalem, so the Mahometan worships 
Q-od with his face turned toward the Pro- 
phet's grave. At the call of prayer, the 
Islamite leaves his occupation and repairs 
to a mosque, if there be one accessible, if 
not, he spreads his * abayeh '* on the ground, 
first preparing himself by washing, assym- 
bolical of a pure heart ; then bowing his 
forehead to the dust, he humbly ejaculates, 
*La ilalla il Allah, resoul Allah.'— ^ There 
is no Q-od but Q-od, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.' In the mosque of Sultan Hassan 

. • Oloak. 
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is enshrined the tomb of Mehemet Ali, one 
of the great men of his time, and a con- 
temporary with Wellington and Napoleon I. 
This tomb is an object much venerated by 
the Mussulmans. Mehemet Ali was, in many 
respects, a great man, and a true bene- 
factor to his country. He endeavoured to 
reform abuses. His administration was one 
of justice, and less distinguished than those 
of his predecessors by cruelties ; though the 
massacre of the Mamelukes is certainly a 
blot upon his name. But one ought not to 
judge the character of Mehemet Ali by 
any other standard than that of other 
Eastern princes ; and certainly Egypt pre- 
sents a far more prosperous condition since 
his reign than it ever did under previous 
sovereigns. Mehemet Ali accomplished 
much for his country during his adminis- 
tration by advancing commerce and aiding 
in the restoration of buried art. He esta- 
blished a printing press, from which issued 
a tolerable newspaper and some useful 
books ; young men of talent were sent by 
him to Europe to study the arts and sciences; 
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and he also showed great energy and in- 
telligence in the impulse which he gave 
to trade and commerce by opening the an- 
cient canals, and by the successful enterprise 
of connecting the harbour of Alexandria 
with the Nile. The foreign trade of Egypt 
was likewise largely benefited through his 
sagacity, by the establishment of extensive 
caravans, resuscitating its vigour even as it 
was in Joseph's time. The reformation of 
abuses in the government, and the protec- 
tion granted to strangers, were both the 
work of Mehemet Ali. Until this viceroy's 
reign, it was a perilous undertaking to 
attempt to visit the Pyramids, which are 
only a few miles from Cairo. Large bribes, 
and an escort of armed men were, at that 
time, absolutely indispensable, and but few 
adventurous travellers dared to navigate 
the Nile. Now the waters are safe to the 
third cataract, and visitors are habitually 
treated with respect by the natives. Far 
different was it in Belzoni's time. While 
riding in one of the principal streets of 
Cairo, this famous traveller was assaulted 
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by a mounted Bedouin, and almost crippled 
for life, and yet there was no redress to 
be obtained. Another good work of the 
Egyptian viceroy, was the protection ex- 
tended to ^ pilgrims ' to Jerusalem and 
Mecca, by a guard of troops at all the 
lonely points of their way.* 

The view jfrom the citadel of Cairo is one 
of the finest in all Egypt. Domes, mina- 
rets, and mosques rise at every point. 
The high wall, over which the mounted 
Mameluke leapt, commands a picture of 
untold interest. The Libyan desert, solemn 
and impressive in its solitude, extends 
its dreary wastes far as the eye can 
reach. The distant Pyramids rear their 
sharp outlines against the sky, and the 
Nile, unwinding from its mystic source, 
form the leading characteristics of the 
scene. We were shown the interior of 

♦ For a very interesting statement of Egypt under this vice- 
roy, viewed in comparison with the reigns of previous sove- 
reigns, the reader is referred to a little work entitled, * View of 
Ancient and Modem Egypt, with an outline of its Natural His- 
tory,* by the Right Rev. M. Russell, LL.D., andD.C.L., of St. 
John's College, Oxford ; where the past and present condition 
of this wonderful nation is most ably treated. 
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the pasha's palace : the name of it, however, 
is the best part of it. There were French 
carpets, French upholstery, cool, spacious, 
mirrored rooms dedicated to repose and indo- 
lence, by no means satisfactory to those who 
had fancied pictures far diflferent, (perhaps 
oftener found in fiction than in fact,) for 
everything to-day is European-esque in the 
Ottoman empire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Bazaars of Oairo. — Bible Customs.— Shopping Adventure.— 
British Chaplain and Wife. — Copitio School. — ^Living in a 
Tomb. — ^Early Egyptians not Idolaters.— Wretchedness of the 
People. 

The bazaars of Cairo are very inferior to 
those of Damascus. What strikes the 
stranger most is the paucity of specimens 
of strictly Eastern manufacture. One 
looks for cashmere from Persia's looms; 
for needlework and embroideries from 
Damascus; for perfumes and gums from 
Arabia; and for silks from Tunis. We 
remember, in the time of Joshua, the 
descriptions of the Myed attire' and the 
embroidered work, *the hangings of the 
door of the tent of blue and purple and 
scarlet and fine twined linen, wrought with 
needle-work.' We recall also the caravan 
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with Joseph and the company of Ishmael- 
ites from Gilead, ' bearing spicery, bahn 
and myrrh, going down into Egypt;' 
but on our present visit we find evi- 
dences of modern skill and trade, the 
fruits of increasing commerce. It is 
cheaper for Eastern tradesmen to import 
embroideries from Lyons, than to manu- 
facture their own needle-craft, and to 
bring perfumeries from Paris, compounded 
by the subtleties of chemistry, than, as 
they once did, to extract the more fragrant 
juices from the * rose of Sharon,' or the 
*lily of the valley.' But many, in fact 
most, of the ancient Bible customs, are 
singularly retained. The Jew and the 
Turk still use the reed pen, and carry in 
the rich folds of their cashmere girdles, the 
same pattern of ink-horn which the pro- 
phet Ezekiel might himself have worn. 
To make a bargain in a Turkish bazaar is 
a matter of serious consideration, involving 
a whole morning and a large stock of 
patience : whether the object be a skein of 
silk, or a scarf broidered with thread of 
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gold, the same wearisome routine must be 
gone through. First of all you are invited 
to share the low divan with the vendor, 
who suggests no vulgar associations with a 
shopkeeper, but rather with some old sage 
or conjuror. You could not oflfend your 
own taste so much, or do him so great an 
injustice, as to presume that he wants 
patronage ; far from it, — your shopkeeper 
is your host, and you are his guest. With 
the grave dignity of some old philosopher, 
he begs his customer to share the amber 
mouthpiece of his narghileh or chibouque. 
As the bargain advances, by aid of the inter- 
preter, an African slave bears a tiny cup 
of coffee to refresh and quicken general 
perception. By this time you learn that 
you ought to offer one-third of the asking 
price — not more ; while from time to time 
your host draws from his bosom all his 
choicest stock — emeralds from Ethiopia, 
strings of amber-beads from the Baltic, 
sandal-wood from India, and scented wood 
from Mecca — all displayed through the 
cloud-mists of the sweet Latakia. 
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Having been the bearer of introductory 
letters from the Rev, Dr. Stewart of 

Leghorn, and the Hon. Mrs. Gt , to the 

Rev. Mr. Lieder and his indefatigable wife, 
we had some opportunity of learning the 
state of missionary labour in Egypt. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lieder have been established 
many years in Cairo, and have devoted 
themselves principally to the advancement 
of the temporal and spiritual interests of the 
Egyptian girls. Mrs. Lieder has a large 
school for the instruction of Coptic children. 
The Copts are considered a very depraved 
class of Egyptians. They call themselves 
Christians, maintain their own form of 
religion, but allow their children to be 
instructed by the missionaries. The British 
and American missionary societies are here 
united in their operations, the results of 
which are said to be very encouraging. 
Mrs. Lieder spoke with enthusiasm of the 
natural capacities of the Egyptian girls, 
and regretted they were taken so early to 
the hareem, — so early indeed, that their edu- 
cation generally finishes when they reach 
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twelve years of age. The foreign residents 
at Cairo become greatly attached to the 
town and the neighbourhood. An anti- 
quarian taste is speedily cultivated amidst 
goenes so congenial to its development. 
It is no uncommon thing for a family to 
furnish and inhabit an empty tomb at 
Gkezeh, for change of air, using it as a 
temporary abode. A lady informed me 
that she and her family had enjoyed a most 
happy retreat in this way. Her husband 
being in feeble health, they sought the 
dry climate of Geezeh : an empty tomb of 
one of the shepherd kings furnishing their 
dwelling. The Arabs, usually hostile to 
strangers, were soon propitiated by some 
little professional prescription, and the 
tomb became a spacious dwelling, with 
parlour, bed-rooms, kitchen, and other 
conveniences. This tomb stood just below 
the Pyramids, and their only neighbour 
was the great Sphynx. The sand was swept 
out from the interior, and beds were 
already provided in the niches, where once 
had reposed the coflfins of the Pharaohs : 
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they were thus living in a tomb for 
change of air and improvement of health, 
and were buried, in short, before their 
time. We saw this tomb, and looked upon 
it with increased interest when told by 
Mrs. Lieder that it is presumed on good 
authority to have been tenanted by one 
of the shepherd kings. This inference 
is drawn from the fact that there are no 
idolatrous sculptures or paintings upon the 
walls. It seems indeed plausible that the 
early Egyptians might not have worshipped 
idols, but that at a later period idolatry 
crept in. In the earliest sepulchres there 
are found no evidences of idolatrous wor- 
ship. But we cannot attempt to grope 
back to the primeval history of this people, 
which up to the present hour has baffled 
the investigation of the most learned men ; 
so much must be conjectural, and there- 
fore unsatisfactory. We cannot conclude, 
however, our observations on Cairo without 
alluding to the wretchedness of its inhabit- 
ants. Here we have the most revolting 
pictures of woman in the most abject state 
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of degradation and slavery, and children 
with swarms of flies on their poor little 
dark faces, which they never attempt to 
brush off. The curse of the country is 
ophthalmia; a disease which eventually 
leaves its miserable victim in incurable 
blindness. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Boulak. — Belzoni. — NUe Boat.— Grew. — ^Dragoman. — ^Exterior 
and Interior Life.— Agronnd. — Nile Salutes. — ^Walk on Shore. 
Water-wheels.— The Ethiopian Slave.— First Crocodile. 

* Till in deep ccUma of space, my soul may right 
Her nature,— shoot large sail on lengthening cord. 
And rush exultant on the Infinite.' 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

November 16th we left Cairo to take pos- 
session of our Nile boat, which lay at 
anchor off the shores of Boulak. 

Boulak is a busy little town in the sub- 
urbs of Cairo, worthy of interest from the 
fact that here the great traveller Belzoni 
estabKshed his head-quarters during his 
researches in Egypt. Antiquarians and 
travellers generally avail themselves of 
this grand pioneer's experience. Belzoni 
paved the way, opened the communications, 
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and too little is thought and said now of his 
intrepidity and indomitable perseverance 
in the cause of science and antiquarian dis- 
covery in a country rarely visited before 
his time. M. Marietti, the modem Bel- 
zoni as he is called, and who was com- 
missioned by the French government, has 
already discovered, among other valuable 
acquisitions to science, the buried city of 
Sakkara. At Boulak we embarked in 
our Nile boat. Our dragoman had secured 
for us a large one, called by the natives 
a Dahabeyah, which was the property of 
a pacha, and being built of iron, there was 
little apprehension of vermin, which usually 
infest the wooden Nile boats. A steamer 
ascends the Nile weekly as far as Thebes ; 
but the true way of enjoying the trip is in 
one of the boats of the country. The 
*Topsy' (for so we had named our little 
craft) left her moorings on the 16th of No- 
vember with every comfort and conve- 
nience. The saloon, lined with divans in 
luxurious Oriental fashion, we embellished 
with books and maps of reference from 
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Belzoni to Murray, from birds'-eye views to 
the most accurate surveys. Our party num- 
bered five, with the addition of dragoman, 
valet, a Nubian captain, pilot, cook, and 
twelve sailors. Not the least conspicuous 
among the odd and picturesque crew, as 
regards habiliments, was Belluti the drago- 
man, his head enveloped in a magnificent 
Damascus turban, his waist girdled with a 
silk shawl, an Oriental jacket flaming with 
scarlet embroidery, and a jewelled dagger, 
giving a finish to his unique costume, and a 
strange novelty to the scene. 

The traveller from western lands, espe- 
cially the denizen of the New World, who 
finds himself for the first time in the land 
of Egypt, becomes conscious of a new era in 
his life. Floating on that mysterious river 
so full of memories, he discovers that his 
own interior life is in a similar manner 
floating also on a figurative stream of his- 
tory. As he pauses to contemplate the 
ruined temples, those monumental evidences 
of a lost people, a people intensely eru- 
dite, poetical, philosophical — by an easy 
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effort the train of association is borne along 
still further. The wilderness is traversed ; 
he follows in the mystic train of the ' Ex- 
odus/ and at Jerusalem pauses for the dawn 
of that spiritual light which was sung by 
the prophets and revealed in the Man 
Christ Jesus. And with Christ's life the 
train of thought is not exhausted; there- 
after, passing along the illuminated track 
of the apostles in their missionary labours, 
he ponders in rapid succession the establish- 
ment of Christianity, the condition of the 
early church, its persecutions, changes, and 
corruptions ; which last, also, have been in- 
wrought upon the tapestry of her pure and 
primitive ritual. Pursuing this historic track 
through the night of the middle ages, the 
mind gladly arrives at the 15th century, 
that great era in the world's history, when 
the light of the reformed faith dawned 
and broke in brilliancy on the horizon of 
Europe. 

What a galaxy of stern and noble men 
then appeared ! Luther, a poor miner's son, 
— Zwingle, a shepherd's boy, — Melancthon, 
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an armourer's apprentice, — and Columbus, 
a wool-weaver, were the men at this period 
I sent forth from among the people to accom- 

^ plish the mightiest results. A solitary 

^ monk, who had emerged from the delu- 

sions of popery, and who was more fami- 
liar with the shades of the cloister than 
fitted for the arena of ecclesiastical contro- 
versy, was equipped like a warrior to 
? defend the citadel of truth. Erasmus, by 

^j his erudition, was opening the path for 

i Luther. Giittenburg, by his invention of 

types, was preparing the medium for waft- 
ing the seeds of Protestant truth over the 
{i whole earth. At this time America, the 

undiscovered continent, rejoiced in her 
primeval forests and giant strength, and 
the dream of her existence only agitated 
the mind of Andalusia's hero. From this 
point our traveller looks back upon Egypt, 
her sun declining into night, and westward 
a new world springing from the sea. What 
a contrast between the decaying old age of 
Egypt at the present day and that young 
country ripening into manhood, though 
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400 years have not yet elapsed since the red 
man hunted in the green forests of his own 
* ancestral wilderness/ unconscioiis of the ex- 
istence of the * pale face/ which has driven 
back to deeper solitudes the wandering 
tribes ! 

Meanwhile our boat has been gliding on. 
We have passed the island of Rhoda,believed 
by the Mussulmans to be the identical spot 
where the infant Moses was discovered by 
Pharaoh's daughter. In the still evening, 
when no sound broke the silence except the 
monotonous chant of the sailors, a sudden 
shock threatened a general revolution in 
our small saloon ; candles, books, and papers 
were suddenly thrown about in all direc- 
tions. A shout from the crew, another 
shock, and we were aground on a sand- 
bank. The shrieks of the Arabs at this 
moment defied exaggeration. They leapt 
into the water, pushing and hauling, till 
we were floating once more upon the 
waves. Then followed their monotonous 
chanting, with the chorus * H^h6-lee-sa,' 
until we were lulled to sleep, and to dreams 
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of pyramids, temples, crocodiles, and home I 
The evening of the 1st day of November 
we anchored at Kenneh, where a large 
caravan of returned pilgrims from Mecca 
were grouped around fires on the bank — a 
pretty sight and wildly picturesque. We 
saw also through the day, birds of beautiful 
plumage, notwithstanding the prevalence of 
rifles and patent shot. The government 
obliges travellers to display their national 
colours on the Nile — an arrangement 
which enables the temporary proprietors of 
the boats to identify each other ; and our 
own stars and stripes streamed gracefully 
in the Egyptian breeze. It is the custom 
also to exchange salutes with passing 
boats, and there is much enthusiastic feeling 
displayed in this way. Among our crew 
there were not less than four Mahomets, 
two Abdallahs and three Hassans. They 
seemed a happy people even in their de- 
gradation, which proves how far they have 
fallen in the scale of humanity, for they 
are wretchedly oppressed and taxed. 
Several of them were maimed by the loss 
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of the thumb of the right hand, cut off 
voluntarily to escape the dreaded service 
of the Pasha's army. This prevails to a 
great extent. In many instances one eye 
is blinded or a forefinger cut off, and this is 
too frequently the work of a mother's hand, 
when her children are in infancy, such is 
the horror entertained of the Pasha's service 
and tyranny. 

November 23rd. — There being but little 
wind we took our first walk on shore, 
attended by two of the sailors armed with 
heavy clubs. We passed through lovely 
groves of palms, fields of sugar-cane and 
doorah. This last when ground is the flour 
of the Egyptian ; and here were seen seve- 
ral creaking water-wheels of rather a pri- 
mitive construction, by which at an immense 
amount of labour the broad savannahs of 
sugar-cane are irrigated. ' Hewers of wood 
and drawers of water' are no figurative 
terms here. 
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THE SLAVE IN EGYPT. 

' Bat we who are dark we are dark. 

Ah God we have no stars ; 
Aboat our souls in care and cark 

Our blackness shuts like prison bars. 
The poor souls crouch so far behind. 
That never a comfort can they find 
By reaching through the prison bars.' 

Elizabeth Babrett Browning. 

The Ethiopian slave toils on day after 
day, from sunrise to sunset, the monoto- 
nous creak of the water-wheel his only 
solace. With the exception of a rag 
worn round the middle of the body he is 
naked. The slave in Egypt seemed less a 
slave than where the contrast between 
enlightenment and ignorance is more 
obvious. The Nubian is purchased and 
cared for by a master, who may be superior 
to his slaves in riches, but certainly in 
little else, if we count moral and religious 
destitution slavery. Over the Western 
wave we look with sorrow at that land of 
enlightenment and liberty which still has 
the awful blot of slavery upon her 
national banner. Several slave boats 
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passed us on their way to the market of 
Cairo. There were Nubians and Abyssi- 
nians huddled together in hopeless misery. 
Often when the eye of the harsh over- 
seer is withdrawn, they plunge into the 
Nile, and the waters close for ever over 
them and their chains. The face of one 
poor girl haunted me : her wrists and 
ankles were bound by heavy iron manacles. 
It was sunset, the rich orange after-glow 
bathed sky, plain and river, irradiating 
that black craft with golden hues. The 
mournful faces of the silent crew were 
flooded with its light. They were to be 
sold into bondage, and so their eyes were 
swollen with weeping, for the heel of the 
oppressor was heavy upon them. 

Wednesday, Nov. 24th. — We walked 
an hour or two on shore, found some 
Egyptian beetles, the ancient scarabei, but 
saw neither flowers nor grass, — a land of 
golden sand, desolate and unpeopled. Early 
the next morning we were summoned on 
deck to get our first look at a crocodile 
which was basking upon a sand-bank. It 
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seemed as if the trunk of a palm-tree, 
stripped of its leaves, had been imbedded 
at one end in the mud ; the other end, which 
formed the jaw, was not imlike two broken 
limbs. But by the aid of a glass, the great 
beast was more satisfactorily examined. 
Perhaps a more apt comparison for this 
denizen of the Nile would be to a huge 
lizard. While busy sating our curiosity, 
the creature slid back into his mud home, 
splashing the water as he went, leaving only 
a few bubbles of foam behind him. The 
sailors appear to be quite fearless of them, 
never hesitating to leap into the water 
on any emergency. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Palm Groves.— Sheikh-Heredee.— An Arab Village.— Mud 
Houses. — Absence of Flowers. 

• They, while they seem to roam, 
Draw daily nearer home ; 
Their heart untravelled still adores 
The King of kings.' 

Eebia 

In this age of steam all the world seems 
afloat. Pope's lines would scarcely meet 
with a cordial response : 

* Of all the ills unhappy mortals know, 
A life of wandering is the greatest woe,' 

for the passion for travelling seems con- 
tagions. A person can leave the United 
States in October, and find himself at the 
top of the great Pyramid, or among the old 
temples of the Nile, by the next moon. 
There are as many various ways of seeing 
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countries as there are varieties of charac- 
ters. 

There is a class of travellers who adopt 
the notion, that in following the habits 
and customs which are the results of con- 
tinental institutions and religions, they 
are enlarging their own views and sym- 
pathies and rising superior to vulgar 
and narrow prejudices. Another class 
seek in foreign travel results far different ; 
and think that the various experiences 
of foreign lands ought to excite the 
warmest patriotism for one's native soil. 
The privilege of seeing older institutions 
and forms of religion, especially to the 
American, is peculiarly replete with ad- 
vantage. Joy and honest pride may, 
indeed, move us when we think of our 
greater blessings and purer faith. Yet 
the more our intelligent loyalty is called 
forth by the endearing attractions of home 
and country, the more effectually shall an 
increased knowledge of the world benefit 
us, while we lay to heart the many lessons 
we have derived from our enlarged study 
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of human life, and our deeper insight into 
all the phases of men and manners in the 
older countries of the world. 

November 20. — A dead calm, the sailors 
dragging and poling all day. Passed sand 
wastes, and at intervals bold cliffs and 
mounds, covering, perhaps, buried cities. 
We saw groves of palms in rich luxuriance, 
laden with fruit, which hangs drooping 
from the yellow branches in a species of 
natural basket, beautifully adapted to hold 
this great staple of subsistence. We passed 
close by the high crags of Sheikh Heredee, 
where there are empty tombs yawning to 
the winds. One of the sailors threw a 
piece of bread upon the waters, which was 
instantly snapped up by a hungry vulture. 
Notwithstanding this ocular demonstration 
to the contrary, the Arab declared that 
the spirit of the old sheikh would get the 
morsel and eat it. Travellers ascending 
the Nile rarely stop to visit the shores, it 
being more desirable to court the favouring 
breeze, which, at this season of the year, 
blows continually from the north ; leaving 
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tombs and temples to be visited on the re- 
turn passage. 

Thus, being neither disturbed by inci- 
dent nor interrupted by excursions, imagi- 
nation — ^busy imagination — could dream 
luxuriously, and picture in these lands again 
with the scenes of the past, as we glided 
noiselessly on the smooth waters of Egypt's 
mysterious river. 



AN ARAB VILLAGE ON THE NILE. 

Nothing can be less cheerful to look upon 
than an Arab settlement. Our boat often 
anchored at sunset close to one of these 
mud villages. Perhaps a few acacias or a 
grove of palms throw their softening sha- 
dows over the melancholy picture. Neither 
mosque nor minaret raises the eye above 
the closely-packed hovels built of that 
ancient material, ' untempered mortar,' 
vulgarly called Nile mud. Thus the dingy 
colour is unrelieved by either paint or 
whitewash, for they only whitewash the 
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tombs of their sheikhs. There are neither 
windows nor gardens, but mere walls, 
patched together without even the skill 
and instinct of the beaver. 

The people who inhabit these wretched 
abodes are the worst types of humanity 
conceivable, the dark animal faces of the 
women being rendered still more savage 
by the custom of painting the eye above 
and below with kohl and indigo, and tat- 
tooing the under lip, chin, and breast. 
They wear a coarse blue cotton robe, open- 
ing from the throat downward to the waist, 
with a rag of the same material over the 
head, which they coquettishly draw round 
the nose and mouth at the sight of a 
stranger. And the babies, poor little 
creatures, are generally naked, their faces 
covered with flies, clustered about the eyes. 
The heads of the boys are closely shaven, 
with the exception of one long lock of hair 
upon the crown, which the Arabs call the 

* resurrection lock,' by which they say the 

* angel of death ' seizes them when he is 
about to transport them to the Elysian 
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fields. Such is their creed. Their arms and 
ankles are encircled with rude bracelets 
made of some base metal, sometimes of 
silver, and ornamented with cowrie shells. 
These people come out of their tomb-like 
abodes, resembling mummies more than 
human creatures. At evening the women, 
according to ancient custom, go down to 
draw water with their earthen jars ba- 
lanced nicely on the head. A few lean 
buffaloes are driven down to drink ; half- 
famished curs growl and snarl at the 
stranger. This is a fair specimen of the 
Nile villages. The custom of building 
with mud is universal throughout Egypt : 
the inhabitants have no other material so 
well adapted to their indolent habits, 
though the quarries of stone which fur- 
nished all the great buildings of the 
Pharaohs still remain an inexhaustible re- 
source. But these poor wretches would be 
at a loss to know how to make use of 
them. This clay, being facile to mould, is 
far more appreciated, as the hot sun 
soon bakes it as hard as stone. The patri- 
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arch Job, we read, dwelt in a house of 
clay ; and we remetober that when Eliphaz 
reproves him for want of religion, he 
alludes to this custom : * How much less in 
them that dwell in houses of clay/ We 
may understand this literally here as well 
as figuratively. This simile, like others 
employed by the Hebrew poets, loses its 
metaphoric garb to travellers in these 
lands, and becomes literal fact. The ab- 
sence of flowers, or any vegetable life, is 
mournfully conspicuous about an Arab 
village. Look at the sweet gardens of old 
England, and of our own land. No matter 
how humble the occupant may be, he will 
manage to have a rose-tree, or a honey- 
suckle porch, or even a gaudy sunflower to 
look upon. All these voices of nature are 
unheard by the poor Egyptian. How 
cursed seems that soil which yields no 
* Gkni-smiles,' no flowers, whose short-lived 
beauty is so rich in spiritual suggestions, 
speaking to our hearts such eloquent truth, 
as by climbing upward above the dust and 
8oil of earth, they thrive and blossom in 
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beauty, telling us in typical language, in 
the words of the great poetess : — 

* That not a natural flower can grow on earth, 
Without a flower upon the spiritual side, 
Substantial archetypal all a-glow. 
With blossoming causes not so far away. 
That we, whose spiritual sense is somewhat cleared, 
May not catch something of the bloom and breath 
Too vaguely apprehended, though indeed still apprehended.' 
Elizabeth Babrett Browning. 

But to the poor Arab no such spiritual 
monitions breathe. Mehemet Ali made 
some improvements in the social condition 
of his people, established some elementary 
schools in Cairo, and attempted to elevate 
the character of the women, but with no 
strikingly beneficial results; for Eastern 
prejudices, as regards the education of 
women, are unconquerable. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Old Nilufl.— Prophecies. — The Bible the Guide-Book. — 
Sceneiy. — Osioot.— Tombs.— The Coptic Christian.— -Night 
Skies. — ^The Sabean and Chaldean. 

[^* Lookest thou on that dull and dreary shore. 
Where beyond sight Nile blackens all the sand ?' 

Walter Savaqe Lanix>b. 

And this is old Nilus, the famous river of 
Egypt, whose birth is wrapped in impene- 
trable mists and mystery ; which till now 
the most daring investigators have failed 
to explore to its ' silver roots.' Those who 
have attempted it, and gone too far into 
Africa's burning wastes, have never returned 
to tell their story. No explorer has yet 
been able to raise the cry of discovery at 
the mystic source of Egypt's great river. 
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And this is an age when man has rendered 
the mightiest obstacles pliant to his will, 
challenging nature and art alike ; an age 
that has accomplished one of the greatest 
triumphs of mechanical skill, the laying of 
the Atlantic cable through the unfathom- 
able sea, which though voiceless was yet 
heard through 3000 miles of ocean 
whispering under the waves. Yet old 
Nilus is not to be disturbed, while on 
she flows in her useful career, enriching 
with fertility the fields of sugar-cane 
and doorah as she did when the fleets 
of Pharaohs invaded her waters, and 
victorious armies of Eastern conquerors 
waved their banners in the Egyptian 
breeze. When Egypt outstripped the world 
in the race of civilization and commerce ; 
when her magnificent temples, pyramids, 
obelisks and tombs were constructed ; when 
all along the valley of the Nile were splen- 
did cities, surpassed only by the magnificence 
of Tyre and Sidon, long before Grreece could 
boast her poets or Rome her conquerors. 
But the river Nile, which of all other rivers 
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in the world stands unapproached in in- 
terest, is a providence in itself. What would 
Egypt be without her river ? In this 
dry climate, where rain is a phenome- 
non, — with the sands of the Sahara on 
the West, and of Arabia on the East, — 
the spring-rains on the mountains of 
Abyssinia feed and swell the mighty 
stream to a great height, thus irrigat- 
ing the whole valley, and often making 
it productive of a third crop during the 
season. The dryness of the atmosphere is 
the secret of the marvellous preservation of 
Egypt's great monuments, many of which 
are at this hour as fresh and sharp in their 
sculptures as they were 4000 years ago, 
when they were erected. With such scenes 
around us, it is only too easy to slip back- 
ward in thought to Egypt's palmy days, 
when these shores were studded with cities, 
gardens, and palaces built of Oriental ala- 
baster, when the acacia waved over foun- 
tains and marts, when all the resources of 
Eastern lands were taxed to furnish the 
costly materials and to pander to the tastes 
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of the luxurious Pharaohs. But is this Nile 
life worthy the name of life? Is it not 
more like a dream or reverie ? We seem 
to have turned our backs upon life. No 
news, no last new book, no reunions. The 
uneventful days flow softly on. This 
repose may charm for a while ; but we find 
ourselves again longing for the excitement 
of our own eventful times, for the scenes in 
which we have hitherto moved, with all the 
thought-stirring incidents of active earnest 
life. Silent and lifeless is the picture : 
we are far away from the working-day 
world, with its political, religious, and social 
strifes. To us of the New World how great 
the contrast ! As if one's bark of life were 
launched again upon childhood's untroubled 
stream, or as if the soul were floating upon 
the long river of death, and were counting 
the monumental records of the triumphs 
of Death's king. No worldly excitement in- 
trudes here ; the chain of connexion with 
the world is snapped in twain. Dead in 
one sense to the age in which we live, 
we involuntarily slide back from the 
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tmniilt of our own century to anchor our 
thoughts on scenes and records in history 
long gone by, with Moses and the Pro- 
phets, with the Pharaohs and the Caesars, 
— ^till we find we are disdaining facts so 
thoroughly modem as the Eome of Ro- 
mulus, upon whose venerable antiquities 
we had gazed but a few months before. 
The stream of thought instead of flowing 
onward, gradually recedes until lost in the 
labyrinths of a mazy past. But it is im^* 
possible for us to live for ever among these 
fables of mythology, or find true aliment 
in classic dreams or Pagan verse. Though 
one may listen to the solemn voice of a 
wonderful past still echoing on the ear, who 
would not rather dwell upon a purer faith 
that has crushed idolatry, — ^who would not 
rather grasp at real truth, — than set the 
mind plodding over the pages of Homer, or 
the oracles of Apollo? Egypt is like a 
picture cracked, mildewed, and defaced. She 
is wrapped in gloom — prophetic inspiration 
foretold it ; she is indeed * the basest of 
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kingdoms,' and * the pride of her power has 
come down.' 

Where are her cities ? Hehopolis, where 
Jeremiah Kved and wrote, Memphis, Syene, 
whose proud tower was doomed to fall. 
The prophetic voice answers with solemn 
emphasis, * The cities are laid waste ; their 
memorial is perished with them/ Heaps 
of broken pottery, half hid in sand drift, 
with sometimes a standing wall of ^nn- 
tempered mortar,' are all that now record 
the site of those bnried cities, — the remains 
of a nation erased from the page of history. 
Yet not altogether erased, now that science 
has revealed the long-lost secrets of the past 
inscribed in the Egyptian hieroglyphic. 
In the light of this recent discovery, 
Egypt is a wonderful book, and furnishes a 
complete introduction to the subsequent 
Palestine journey; for though *he who 
runs may read ' to a certain extent with 
profit as well as pleasure, the knowledge 
derived will lose its highest value unless it 
be seen to corroborate the great truths of 
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revelation. In which however well the 
•fraveller may be grounded, he must come 
to the grand stage upon which the great 
drama has been enacted, to realize under 
the weight of conviction the truth of pro- 
phecy, whose symbols there become realities : 
* Behold I am against thee, Egypt, and 
against thy river, and I will make the land 
of Egypt utterly waste and desolate, from 
the tower of Syene, even unto the borders 
of Ethiopia.' (Ezek. xxix. 10). Thus is the 
dark saying of Ezekiel more than 2000 years 
ago fulfilled. The Bible then is the great 
guide-book for Egypt, and the only authority 
that can truly illustrate it. Science leads 
to the same unfolding of these prominent 
facts as the Bible, leading the mind more 
firmly than ever to the unwavering be- 
lief of the truth of this wonderftd book. 
During this long digression, our boat 
has been running before the wind, with 
her broad lateen sail swelled to its full- 
est capacity. The name of our boat, as 
I before said, is the * Topsy,' much to 
the wonderment of our crew, who, through 
the interpreter, have inquired why we 
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should name such a pretty craft after a poor 
slave. The scenery of the lower Nile is 
neither picturesque nor beautiful. The 
river is a noble broad stream, and the cha- 
racter of the scenery peculiar. High 
barren cliflfs, long dreary sand wastes, are 
occasionally relieved by a group of date 
palms. Herds of lean buffaloes and flocks of 
birds break the monotony of the solitude. 
Wheresoever a cow is grazing you may ob- 
serve her faithful little attendant, the beauti- 
ful snowy ibis, whose gentle office it is to 
rid the cow of flies ; then there are pelicans, 
vultures, geese, pigeons, and ziczacs, the 
last of these performing the same office to 
the crocodile which the ibis does to the 
cow. The ziczac announces her approach 
by a shrill cry to the crocodile, who gladly 
opens her mouth. Then the little bird 
commences her benevolent labour of picking 
off the insects that infest the throat of the 
crocodile and fasten themselves on the 
roof of the mouth. 

Monday, November 23. — Anchored at 
Osioot, in order to give the Mahomedan 
crew an opportunity of baking bread. 
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as they do not patronize the Christians* 
loaf. 

Contrary to custom, we went on shore to 
visit some tombs high np in the cliffs. 
Osioot is the ancient Lycopolis, or * City of 
the Wolves/ — that animal being the sacred 
idol once worshipped here. During one of 
the periods of persecution of the early 
Christians, they found an asylum in these 
empty tombs. However interesting the 
story connected with these devoted people, 
we cannot dwell upon it now, as we have 
to do with far older times, even before the 
name of Christ was known at Antioch. 
The present descendants of the Christians 
in Egypt do not present a hopeful or 
encouraging aspect. They call themselves 
Copts, and their Church is governed by a 
bishop or patriarch. They forbid images, 
but allow pictures in their churches, and 
claim to have received their doctrines direct 
from St. Mark himself; whose embalmed 
body they pretend to show in Alexandria, 
notwithstanding we remember to have been 
shown the body of the same saint in 
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St. Mark's at Venice ! The multiplication 
of bodies of saints is only exceeded by the 
amount of sacred relics of the true cross ; 
and some writer observes, * There are enough 
fragments of the true cross scattered about*: 
the world to make a three-decker.' Muddy 
shores, sand wastes, crocodiles, tombs rifled 
of their dead, make our daily panorama. 
But at sunset we have a sky unknown in 
more northern latitudes. Who that has 
seen can ever forget a sunset on the Nile ? 
The peculiar After-Glow, when the sun 
has declined, — the deep crimson sky re- 
flecting its golden light upon the river, 
and burnishing every object within its 
range ; and then, when night draws her 
dark mantle over the picture, we look up- 
ward, for there is nothing to attract the 
eye earthward. No vista of city lamps 
string their bright balls of light upon 
long lines of streets. Above, we have 
the shining fields of stars ; and as we 
watch the various constellations night 
after night, we do not altogether wonder 
at the Chaldeans' enthusiasm for these 
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heavenly visitors, or at the passionate 
fervour of the Sabean worship. The 
Sabeans' faith was originally pure and spi- 
ritual ; they did not worship the heavenly 
Ixxiies, but prayed to their angelic occu- 
pants to intercede with God on their behalf. 
But the Sabeans, as well as the Chaldeans, 
fell away from their early simplicity, and 
'could not by considering the work ac- 
knowledge the Work Master.' The oppor- 
tunity for studying the planetary system is 
peculiarly favourable in Egypt. The ' lights 
which elsewhere shine in darkness,' shine 
clearly in this land, where astronomical 
science had its birth, and where the 
observations of the heavens were coeval 
with the early history of man. We look 
upon Mars, *the red star that fires the 
autumnal skies,' and learn from the in- 
vestigations of science that it is probable 
that our own planet, with its continents 
and seas, may be seen by the inhabitants 
in Mars, and * at the time of the inferior con- 
junction of Venus, when she is not more 
than twenty-six millions of miles removed 
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from US, our globe will exhibit a fall orb 
shining with great splendour through the 
whole of her night/ 

' The supposed possibility of divining 
future events by the appearance of the 
heavens was another inducement by which 
the ancient mind was powerfully actuated 
to observe the sky. The Chaldean priest 
marked the position of the stars in their 
courses, and of the moon walking in her 
beauty, for astrological purposes, and hence 
inspired prophecy, when denouncing the 
Divine judgments against Babylon, chal- 
lenges the * astrologers, the star-gazers and 
the prognosticators, to try their power to 
avert them.'* 

•Whoso turns as I this evening turn to God to praise and pray. 
While Jove's planet rises yonder, silent over Africa.' 

Robert Browning. 

Jupiter is magnificent in these heavens ; 
and a traveller whom we met declared he 
could discern one of his satellites with the 
naked eye, so clear and transparent is the 
atmosphere of these dry nights on the 

* • Gallery of Nature,' by Dr. Milman. 
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Nile. Neither the moon nor the stars seem 
set in the sky; but, from the peculiar 
transparency of the atmosphere, appear 
to hang like balls from the soft elastic 
heavens. 
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CHAPTER 7III. 

Thebes. — Luxor. — Mr. Mustafa Aga. — Eamao. — Moonlight 
Visit.— The Prophets. 

' Drizza la testa, drizza, e vedi a cui 
S*aperse agli Occhi de 'Teban la terra? 

Perch^ gridavan tutti : dove rui, 
Anfiaro ? perch^ lasci la guerra ? 

E non resto di ruiuare a valle 

Fino a minos checiascheduno afferra.* 

Dante. 

Beautifully situated is Thebes, at the 
foot of the retreating chain of the Libyan 
mountains, the Nile flowing silently along 
her banks. On the opposite shore high 
bare cliffs rise, which guard the valley of 
the ' Tombs of the Kings.' Desolate and 
grand is the picture. The ruins of Kamac, 
the most imposing in the world, lie away in 
the distance ; whilst nearer the shore are 
two well-preserved temples. The village of 
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Luxor is of more cheerful aspect than Nile 
villages usually are. The American and 
British flags wave from the house of the 
Consul, Mr. Mustafa Aga, a most important 
personage, as through his hands all letters 
pass to and from travellers. His attentions 
to us during our stay at Thebes were cer- 
tainly most kind, — so kind indeed, that he 
sent us newspapers belonging to other 
people, breaking their envelopes at pleasure. 
I wonder if he adopted the same principle as 
regards letters. In return for all his prof- 
fered civilities, however, he was not back- 
ward in asking favours for himself — such as 
presents of candles, tea, gunpowder, and 
maraschino ; acquitting himself of all obli- 
gation, by sending us mummied cats, hands, 
and other disagreeable relics of the tombs ! 
As Mr. Mustafa Aga had not been ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of chirography, 
although he held a responsible consular 
office, the mode of getting our letters was 
rather a novel one. All the letters in his 
possession were sent for our examination, 
and we selected from them our own pro- 
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perty, returning the rest. The postal 
department in the Bast is not very credit- 
ably managed. From Cairo all despatches 
and letters are foi;warded by Arab runners 
from station to station, the letter-bag being 
swimg over the shoulder, the last runner 
depositing his charge finally in the hands 
of the consul. 

GREAT TEMPLE OF KARNAC. 

* The trampled earth retnms a sound of fear— 

A hollow sound as if I walked on tombs ! 
And lights, that tell of cheerful homes, appear 

Far off and die like hope amid the gloom. 
A moumfal wind across the landscape flies. 
And the vride atmosphere is full of sighs.* 

William Oullen Bbyant. 

The great temple of Kamac, at Thebes, 
is reached after a long and dusty ride on 
donkeys, through unpeopled districts. By 
an avenue of mutilated sphynxes we enter 
the great Pylon, which remains in wonder- 
ful preservation. What a coup d'ceil of 
fallen columns, broken architraves, and 
half-buried pedestals ! In the midst of this 
debris, two perfect obelisks rise like guar- 
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dians of a scene of unparalleled grandeur 
and solemnity. What could have been 
the engines of war to destroy such build- 
ings? It has often been remarked that 
their destruction seems more amazing than 
their erection. The immense columns are 
covered with sculptures, and in many 
places the paintings are to be seen. But 
to discern aright the beauty of this great 
temple, go with me, not by the glare of a 
noon-day sun, but by the daylight of an 
Egyptian moon, through that avenue of 
ruined sphynxes over which the sand of 
ages has drifted, for the sand of Egypt, like 
the ivy of England, lovingly covers the face 
of ruin. These sphynxes, which are seen 
in all their mutilation by day, (for their 
feces are destroyed,) by the moon's dreamy 
light appear softened and restored. Let 
ns climb over the high piled stones, ascend 
the broken steps that lead to the top of 
the Pylon, and what a scene fills the eye 
and the imagination ! The temple seems 
mysteriously to rise again from her grave of 
ruin, majestically standing before us in her 
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pristine completeness. Column upon 
colmnn rises as if by enchantment, and the 
eye wanders down the dim perspective. 

Amid the silence, a few shadowy figures 
appear from behind a broken shaft, and 
disturb our reverie. These suspicious- 
looking Arabs, whom one would rather 
not encounter at night amid such lonely 
ruins, are placed here, as our guides inform 
us, by order of the Pasha, for the purpose of 
protecting the midnight visitors of Kamac. 
If to see * fair Melrose aright/ one should 
^ visit it by pale moonlight,' so no tra- 
veller should leave Thebes without this 
picture of Karnac photographed upon his 
memory. Truly, here are * sermons in 
stones.' Egypt is like a great church, 
with the Prophets for the preachers. 
How often does God make special refer- 
ence to the overthrow of Thebes, and the 
destruction of its idols, it being once the 
habitation of the Egyptian Jupiter ! While, 
however, these messages of doom are plain 
in the light of literal fulfilment, how little 
do we know of the personal history of these 
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mysterious messengers, the Prophets ; or of 
the early literature of the Jews, at least pre- 
vious to the Babylonian captivity ! We are 
informed in various parts of the historic 
Scriptures, that there existed schools or 
seminaries called the * Schools of the Pro- 
phets/ There, we read, instruction was 
given in poetry, music, or psaltery. But 
one longs to know something more of the 
history of these wonderful men, who were 
the mediums through whom God saw fit to 
reveal his great designs to man. Wrapped 
in allegory, and mantled in metaphor, are 
these prophecies ; but what golden rays of 
light pour into the Christian's mind, as 
he ponders their 'dark sayings,' uttered 
more than 2000 years ago, amid the proofs 
of their divine origin, and with the appal- 
ling accomplishment of their fulfilment to 
the letter before him ! He sees the Messiah 
bom as the great antitype of the whole 
series of types, the line of his descent, the 
plan of his birth, which were foreshadowed 
700 years before he came ; and as he wan- 
ders over the land of Judea, deserted by its 
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people, who are Kterally * sifted among the 
nations/ the conviction settles deep in his 
mind that of all the evidences of prophetic 
inspiration, the most conclusive is the posi- 
tion of the modern Jew. * I will sift the 
house of Israel among the nations like as 
corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not one 
grain fall to the earth.' 

Nor are the verified declarations con- 
cerning Egypt less remarkable than the 
present desolation of Judea, for there, * the 
new wine moumeth, the vine languisheth,' 
and * the highways lie waste/ Where is 
Bethsaida, Chorazin, Capernaum ? * Their 
. memorial is perished with them,' and * they 
are in heaps.' Egypt appeals from her 
fallen monuments and her stones, like an 
apocalyptic church, to the annals of the 
Bible for the key to explain them. 

Imagination, in her highest flights finds 
it hard to recognize in the modern Thebes 
the * city of a hundred gates,' the metro- 
polis of the world ; yet it was once the 
nucleus of splendour, luxury, and wealth, 
with whose spoils the conquering Per- 
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sians loaded themselves at her fall. Here 
stood the grandest of heathen temples, dedi- 
cated to the worship of * No- Ammon ;' but 
long ago have the votaries of ' No ' been 
pxmished, and the god himself been * rent 
asunder/ as the Prophet of the Lord had 
spoken it. 

Returning from Kamac we explored 
several other temples. In front of one of 
these are two colossal statues of Barneses 
the Great, the Pharaoh who governed 
Egypt 1300 years B.C. They are buried 
up to their necks in sand, — the features, 
with the exception of the ear of one, being 
wholly destroyed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Songs of the Arabs.— The Gkiwazee. — ^Assouan.— Philoe. — ^Tem- 
ple of Isis.— Early Christians. — Nubia. — An Arab Cemetery. 
— Granite Quarries. 

DANCES AND SONGS OF THE ARABS. 

* De tous temps, et encore aujourd'hui, les deserts et les 
tentes Arabes ont et^ la demeure oh^rie des vers.' 

The dancing of the modern Arab is as 
great a failure as his songs are degenerate. 
The latter consist* of a melancholy sort of 
chant, accompanied with distracting thumps 
upon an instrument of the tambourine form, 
usually constructed by stretching a piece of 
pigskin over a water-jar. These people 
seem fond of their own poetry, and like to 
sing of love. In the middle ages, before 
the introduction of Islamism, they had many 
true poets. Their verses were adorned 
with all the colours of Oriental imagery, 
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and disseminated among the wandering 
tribes. The Koran, though confessedly 
false, and rotten at the foundation, and but 
a confusion of Pagan and Christian ethics, 
is, notwithstanding, asserted to be brilliant 
in its composition. Taabata Schaaran, and 
his rivals Solayk and Amr, were the great 
heralds of Islamism. The alm^, or learned 
women, have degenerated into a very low 
order of dancers called gawazee. They 
are, however, said to retain the same style 
of dancing that was in vogue 4000 years 
ago. Most of these gawazee are bold and 
savage-looking. They dress in silk trou- 
sers and open jackets, their necks are 
tattooed, while ear-rings and nose-jewels 
adorn their persons. Their faces are of a 
low andanimal cast. These corrupt women 
have been banished from Cairo by order of 
the Pasha. 

The further examination of Thebes we 
leave till our return, as we must avail our- 
selves of favourable winds now blowing to 
waft us on our upward passage. As our 
boat glides on her course swiftly and noise- 
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lessly, so day follows day in rapid succes- 
sion ; and our thoughts revert to Belzoni's 
hard experiences, while we are surroimded 
with every comfort, in a climate whose air 
it is a privilege to breathe. For in the 
time of this indefatigable traveller it was a 
feat to visit the Nile, yet in the laby- 
rynth of scientific research he toiled away 
unrepiningly among this most treacherous 
people. But we are approaching the limits 
of our upward trip. We drop anchor at 
Assouan, the ancient Syene, with the beau- 
tifal island of Philoe close at hand. This 
name was given to the island by the Greeks, 
Philoe signifying * beautiful.' 

As soon as we touched the shore we 
were off on donkeys to visit the temples 
in the neighbourhood. Our way lay across 
a wilderness of sand, a dreary grassless 
plain, with here and there a limestone 
cliflF, and across a still drearier Maho- 
medan cemetery, whose graves were heaped 
with broken pottery and gravel, while a 
few tombstones bore curious Cufic inscrip- 
tions. 
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A rude boat conveyed us to the little 
islaDd) which lies in its green loveliness 
like an emerald dropped in a desert. 

Here stands the temple of Isis, the most 
perfect temple on the Nile, with the excep- 
tion of Dendera. It was founded by the 
Ptolemies, and finished by the Eoman empe- 
rors Augubtus, Trajan, and Claudius. With 
the aid of the excellent chronological table 
in * Murray's Handbook' we found Cleo- 
patra's Oval, after a good deal of searching. 
Here were interesting remains of early 
Christian worship — a broken altar, a niche 
cut for the sacred vessels, surmounted by a 
rudely-sculptured cross. The walls had been 
covered with pitch or some other resinous 
substance, to conceal the idolatrous sculp- 
tures beneath. Thus within the ruins of a 
heathen temple Christ's religion had been 
solemnized — a feeble type of Him who, 
standing upon the ruins of false creeds, 
superstitions, and philosophies, declared 
that * God was not to be worshipped in 
temples made with hands.' * Are ye not 
the temples of the living Grod V So argued 
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the apostles and their successors, the perse- 
cuted followers of Christ, *of whom the 
world was not worthy,' who * wandered in 
deserts, in mountains, in dens, and caves 
of the earth.' How tenderly the thoughts 
and feelings sympathise with those early 
Christians! Their lives were full of the 
glorious hope of immortality. * Destitute 
and afflicted, they looked upon death as but 
the harbinger of life and peace, the blessed 
herald of a palm of victory/ Their record, 
graven in imperishable stone, is still pre- 
served and pondered by thousands who 
visit the Roman catacombs. ^ In peace ' 
they committed their dead to those subter- 
ranean caves of pagan Rome. These re- 
cords are fall of tenderness and love. The 
bitterest persecution evoked no murmurs 
from those martyrs, who felt * that to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain.' Thus do 
they read : 

* Laurinia, sweeter than honey, sleeps in 
peace.' 

* Clementia, tortured, dead, sleeps in 
peace, and will rise.' 
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* Paulufi was martyred by tortures in 
order that he might Kve in eternal bliss/ 

What a contrast between these early 
Christian epitaphs and those of the pagan 
mother, who sees no light shining through 
the chinks of the marble sepulchre 
that holds the dust of her child, — no 
flowers of hope wreathed in garlands, — 
no torch of faith burning day and night 
before the dark portal of her infant's 
tomb! 

The inscriptions on the rocks to be met 
with in going from Assouan to Philoe, 
record victories gained over the Ethiopians 
by the Pharaohs of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth dynasties, who used to worship 
in these temples. Isis and Osiris with their 
son Horus were the gods of Philoe, and they 
are represented upon the walls in all 
imaginable varieties of position. 

We were evidently on the borders of 
Ethiopia, in the land of Nubia, for the 
women and children we saw were jet black, 
with long straight hair, braided down their 
backs, and saturated with castor oil. Rings 
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in the nose, and cowrie shells are here the 
ordinary adornments. The children wore 
bracelets and anklets of cowrie shells, and 
strings of coins. At Elephantina, another 
refuge of the early Christians, we found 
some curious bronze idols and coins. A 
large idol of their favourite god Osiris was 
standing in a wasted plain, and there were 
other sculptural remains exhumed from the 
ragged soil. We ascended a high cliflf to 
obtain a view of the cataract ; but were 
so assailed by naked children to purchase 
spurious coins, and fragments of idols, that 
we were glad to beat a hasty retreat to the 
boat. 

These people appeared more degraded 
and wretched than in any other settlement 
we had visited. There was indication 
of savageness, too, in their manners, which 
did not invite travellers to linger longer 
among them than was absolutely necessary. 
Oiu: ideas of death could scarcely be associ- 
ated with a more desolate spot than an 
Arab cemetery. Long sandy plains stretch 
out before the eye, relieved by neither shrub 
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nor blade of grass. Some of the wealthier 
classes of Mussulmans have a sculptured 
grave-stone surmounted by a carved tur- 
ban. But these are the exceptions; the 
common graves are heaps of gravel covered 
with broken pottery. Occasionally the 
white-washed tomb of a sheikh lifts its 
dome above the humbler moxmds ; but not 
a flower breathes its fragrance over the 
last resting-place of the Egyptian, nor does 
a blade of green grass wave in typical sig- 
nificance. Sometimes a lonely cypress tree 
is planted over a sheikh's tomb, but even 
this is fare. 



GRANITE QUARRIES AT ASSOUAN. 

These quarries are full of curious in- 
terest, and suggest many a speculation. 
One obelisk in the rough lay pros- 
trate and half finished, and the peculiar 
marks of the wedges employed by the 
old Egyptians to sever the masses of 
stone are still visible. Blocks of granite 
lay promiscuously about as if ready for 
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transport, and the road through them 
is clearly defined. On the 8th of December 
we left Assouan for om* downward pas- 
sage. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Temples and Tombs. — ^Egyptian Antiquaries.— The God of the 
Egyptian and the God of the Greek. The Pagan and Sacred 
Historian. 

TEMPLES AND TOMBS ON THE NILE. 

The history of ancient Egypt is only to be 
read in the remains of her temples and 
tombs, which lie all along the valley of her 
river. There a voice which has been silent 
for a thousand years speaks again from the 
hieroglyphic sculptm^es of the past — those 
illustrations, cut in imperishable stone, 
which baffled the scholarship of the 
world till the year 1800; then Europe 
awoke to the subject through the genius of 
Champollion. Tradition is no longer the 
chief authority for the unravelment of that 
once tangled skein. Those mystic hand- 
writings, which baffled all human investiga- 
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tion for so long a period, by the aid of 
science, are now brought out of * darkness 
into marvellous light.' The discovery of 
the famous * Eosetta stone ' by the French 
engineer Monsieur Bouchard, in 1799, was 
the era of dawn and daylight to what had 
hitherto been obscure and oblivious. Then 
succeeded the researches of Champollion 
and other eminent archaeologists. We learn 
from Mr. Gliddon, in his admirable work on 

* Ancient Egypt,' that * prior to the year 
1800 the published notices of the few 
travellers who had ventured to approach 
the ancient ruins of Egypt, were so confused 
in description, so ambiguous in detail, so 
erroneous in attempts at explaining their 
origin and design, that the fact that these 
monuments merited more than ordinary 
investigation, Was the only point on which 
European savants were able to decide/ We 
also learn from the same invaluable source 
that in 1808, the learned work of Quatre- 
mere, * Eecherches,' demonstrated that the 

* Coptic tongue was identical with the 
Egyptian language handed down from 
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mouth to moutli/ The Coptic, as known to 
us, came into use with Christianity, and 
ceased to be orally preserved about a 
hundred years ago, though as a dead lanr 
guage it is still used in the Coptic Chris- 
tian Liturgies in Egypt. The multitude of 
Greek and Latin inscriptions existing in 
edifices along the Nile, with Grreek and a 
few bilinguar fragments and papyri col- 
lected in various countries, enabled the 
classical Greek antiquary, M. Lebourches, 
to bring before the world his invaluable 
* Researches to aid the History of Egypt/ 
and thus to elucidate many curious points 
of Roman and Ptolemaic periods ; while 
Champollion's * Egypt under the Pharaohs,' 
in 1814, announced the appearance of 
another competitor on the stage of Egyp- 
tian archaeplogy, whom Providence seems to 
have created as an especial instrument for 
resuscitating the long-lost annals of Egypt. 
We also learn, from the same authority, 
that the system of hieroglyphics was no 
longer employed after the introduction of 
Christianity. These symbols were then 
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renounced as a part of heathenism. * The 
Greco-Coptic alphabet was substituted, and 
the language remained nearly the same till 
the invasion of Auncer Ebn-el-As, and the 
establishment of the Saracenic caliphate, in 
A.D. 740, Arabic gradually superseding it^ 
and that the last speaker of Coptic died 
some seventy years ago/* 

The progress of discovery in this depart- 
ment of science is both curious and interest- 
ing. From it we learn how man first 
began to embody his conceptions in pictures, 
and by what gradual steps he came to form 
an alphabet — the one primeval alphabet — 
to express his thoughts. 

Let me recommend to my reader the peru- 
sal of Mr. Gliddon's ' Ancient Egypt,' where 
the subject is most admirably treated, and an 
interest is sure to be awakened on this sub- 
ject. From these hieroglyphics we learn all 
that can ever be known of the habits, cus- 
toms, and religion of a people lost to the 
world, and we find the chief representations 
throw great light upon their forms of faith. 

♦ Mr. Gliddon. 
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That they were idolaters, both sacred 
history and scientific investigation con- 
firm. Idolatry was the infatuation o:^ the 
Egyptian, and the IsraeUtes were therefore 
warned against * defiling themselves with 
the idols of Egypt/ 

It is, however, supposed that prior to 
Abraham's visit, the Egyptians were be- 
lievers and worshippers of one God, their 
Creator, and that it was not till long after 
that period that idolatry became universal. 
The deities of pagan Egypt were only 
symbolical. They worshipped their river, 
the sun, the earth, and acknowledged no 
personal existence in their gods. Far other- 
wise was it with the early Greek, who 
looked upon his idols as immortalized men. 
The god of the Greek was his friend ; he 
honoured him with song and festivity, 
while the Egyptian's god was merely a 
mysterious being inaccessible to human 
approach. Instead of employing song and 
dance, he propitiated them with abomina- 
tions and sacrifice. Is not this a reason 
why the arts of Greece triumphed so 
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gloriously over the more heavy and gloomy 
architecture of the Nile ? The religion of 
the Greeks, though equally false, yet helped 
the progress of civilization, and may be a 
reason why they so excelled in poetry and 
sculpture. The Greek loved the human 
form, and endowed his god with human 
motives and actions ; but the Asiatic was 
gloomy and monstrous in his conceptions. 
A god with a hundred heads expressed the 
idea of power to the Indian devotee; as 
the Phrygian described Diana with an 
equal number of breasts to represent fer- 
tility. The gods are frequently represented, 
on the walls of Egyptian temples, with the 
heads of men and the legs of animals, or in 
human form but with heads of birds, rams, 
or other animals. The historian Diodorus 
Siculus thus describes a tomb of one of 
Egypt's kings — *It communicated with 
many chambers, on whose walls were ele- 
gant paintings of all the sacred beasts of 
Egypt.' The prophet Ezekiel thus describes 
the same object — * So I went in and saw, 
and behold every form of creeping things 
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and abominable beasts, and all the idols of 
Egjrpt portrayed upon the walls round 
about* It is curious to observe the diflferent 
feelings with which these idolatrous repre- 
sentations were observed by the pagan and 
sacred historian. To the one they appeared 
' elegant paintings of all the sacred beasts/ 
to the other * abominable beasts and all 
the idols of Egypt.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Quarries of Silsdlis. — ^Eom Ombos. — ^El Eab. — ^Tomb SculptnreB. 
—Esoi.— Potter's Wheel.— Dendera.—Ekhimn.— The Exodus. 

THE QUARRIES OP SILSILIS. 

These famous sandstone quarries are well 
worthy of a visit from the traveller. The 
ancient Egyptians were furnished with 
all their building materials from these ex- 
haustless sources. There are grottoes with 
hieroglyphics and sculptures of the time of 
Osiris, a great conqueror, who lived thirteen 
centuries B. c. Huge masses of detached 
rock, some rough-hewn and others chiselled, 
are lying as if ready for transport. All is 
still and oppressively silent in these quar- 
ries, once astir with labour and click 
of hammer and chisel. From them were 
drawn the materials from which sprang 
pyramids and temples, obelisks and palaces, 
the ruins of which we now look upon. 
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We stopped on the shore of Kom Om- 
bos to visit its ruined temple, which is not 
of very ancient date, having been built in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philometer, 180 B.C. 
The pillars which support this temple 
are more than two-thirds buried in sand, 
the accumulation of centuries, and yet some 
of the hieroglyphics are as sharp as if 
recently cut. The winged globes over the 
portico are in excellent preservation. Can 
this be the emblem of the ancients referred 
to by the Prophet, when he speaks of * the 
land overshadowed by wings ?* On every 
temple one sees the same device, generally 
over the entrance, and often repeated in 
different parts of the same building. 

At Edfoo, there are remains of a splendid 
temple, built by the same Ptolemy, and not 
entirely excavated. There were marks of 
fire as well as other evidences of the de- 
stroyer's hand upon the ruins ; the walls 
were covered in some places with a thick 
smoke-crust like the back of a chimney. 
* And I will kindle a fire in the houses of 
the gods of Egypt, and he (Nebuchadnez- 
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zar) shall bum them and carry them away 
captives/ ^ He shall break also the images 
of Bethshemish that is in the land of 
Egypt, and the houses of the gods of the 
Egyptians shall he bum with fire/ 

TOMBS AT EL KAB. 

We took donkeys from the shore to this 
place, not only interesting on account of 
its tombs, but also as being the site of the 
ancient city of Lucina. We walked around 
the walls which once encircled the city, but 
now enclose a naked undulating plain, and 
here and there a heap of scattered bricks. 
The tombs are high up in the cliflfe. On the 
walls of these small sepulchral chambers, 
unlike the kingly abodes of the Theban 
dynasty, are painted in well-preserved 
colours, the life and death of the deceased. 
One of these scenes depicts a funeral. 
The sarcophagus is borne on the shoulders 
of two men. Next comes the spirit 
of the dead, who is represented as a 
very lean personage, followed by a row 
of men dragging a small boat containing 
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the body of the deceased across the river 
of Death. The iUness, death, and process 
of embahning were given in detaiL What 
a flood of light these sepulchral writings 
throw npon the manners and customs of 
this ancient people ! 

Esne boasts a fine old temple, which was 
excavated by order of Mehemet Ali. The 
columns are very remarkable, and there 
are many colossal heads of a most unique 
character. Near Esne is Keneh, which 
has been for ages noted for its potteries. 
One doubts if even the shapes have been 
altered since the time of Moses. The rude 
construction of the * potter's wheel,' brings 
forcibly to mind the figurative language of 
Scripture. No one could pass it with in- 
difference. The soft clay is moulded by 
the hand in the same manner to-day as it 
was in earliest times. In Scripture, Grod's 
power over nations is often figuratively 
expressed as that of a potter over the 
clay. And Jeremiah, alluding to the guilt 
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of the house of Israel, threatens her for 
her idolatries in words which came forcibly 
to mind as we stood watching the pot- 
ter at work in his low shed : * Behold, as 
the day is in the potter's hand, so are 
ye in mine hand, honse of Israel.' 
Again, in the breaking of a potter's vessel 
is foretold the coming judgment of the 
Jews for their rebellion against Grod : 
' Even so will I break this people and this 
city, as one breaketh a potter's vessel, that 
cannot be made whole again.' Such is the 
prophecy of the Jews' dissolution, a broken 
nation, * that cannot be made whole again,' 
till the same hand that scattered shall 
restore them. Still more palpable is the 
figure when one observes that the vessel 
which the Eastern potter moulds with his 
hands into shape cannot be mended if it 
breaks. He throws it aside as worthless, 
and commences afresh. After visiting 
these * potteries,' we made an excursion to 
Dendera, opposite to Keneh, on the other 
side of the Nile. Here exists one of the 
best-preserved temples of Egypt, and very 
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perfect in all its details ; it is also roofed 
in, which is unusual. This temple was 
built in the reigns of the Ptolemies and 
Caesars. Along our route through exten- 
sive fields of doora, we passed herds of 
domestic buffalo, and a mud settlement of 
Arabs, whose usual welcome, the barking 
of savage dogs, was not wanting. The 
temple stands as the only monument of the 
ancient city. Broken bits of ancient glass 
and pottery told of a multitude of dwell- 
ings once clustered about this fine speci- 
men of Egyptian architecture. The inte- 
rior is complete, and there are many 
chambers of the priests with sculptures 
difficult to discern through the smoke that 
encrusts them. Upon the ceiling of the 
main apartment is represented the zodiac, 
of so much controversial interest to anti- 
quarians. Belzoni gives an interesting 
description of his visit to this temple in 
1818, and speaks of it rapturously as the 
* Cabinet of the Egyptian arts.' We read in 
Herodotus, that the Tentyrites held the cro- 
codile in peculiar abhorrence ; while it was 
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at Kom Ombos that he was specially wor- 
shipped. About this part of the N ile, a short 
time since, a crocodile was shot, in which 
was found a woman*s arm with a bracelet. 
Passed Ekhmin, the ancient Panopolis, 
which retains only the site of the great 
temple in which the heathen god Pan 
was worshipped. Panopolis was the oldest 
city in all Egypt The early chroniclers 
assert that it was regarded as ancient in 
the time of Strabo. Leaving the site of 
Panopolis, we passed the island of Antinoe, 
where the ancient Antinopolis stood ; which 
the Emperor Hadrian built in memory of 
his favourite Antinous, a subject so ex- 
quisitely chiselled by Grecian sculptors, 
and always representing a face of faultless 
beauty. Antinous, for so the story runs, 
was drowned in the Nile. The site of the 
city is lost, in consequence of repeated in- 
undations, and now it is believed to be 
wholly submerged. It was here, too, that 
the magicians and sorcerers lived when 
Pharaoh sent for them, as recorded in the 
7th chapter of Exodus. 
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•• When Israel, of the Lord beloved. 
Out from tiie land of bondage came. 
Her fothers* God before her moved. 
An awfcd guide in smoke and flame. 

** By day, along the astonished lands 

The olondy pillar glided slow. 
By night Arabia's crimsoned sands 

Betomed the fiery column's glow." 

SOOTT. 

As we have now passed three months 
groping among the ruined monuments, 
temples, and tombs of Egypt, our thoughts 
very naturally turn from the associations 
of idolatrous worship to the period of most 
absorbing interest in ancient sacred his- 
tory. These half-buried stones unfold to 
U8 a still stranger tale than any to which 
we have yet listened, as we study them not 
merely with the cold sceptical eye of the 
archaBologist, or with the artistic sympathy 
of the modem connoisseur; but in their 
bearings on the history of the sojourn of 
Israel in Egypt, and the memorable Exo- 
dus. We fency ourselves present with this 
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people in their captivity under the kings 
who knew not Joseph, 'who made their 
Kves bitter with hard bondage in mortar 
and bricks ;' we see them in those * trea- 
sure cities they built for Pharaoh, Pithon 
and Rameses/ Notwithstanding all their 
warnings and reproofs, we behold them 
still yielding to the idolatrous infatuations 
that surrounded them. * They would not 
forsake the idols of Egypt/ The decree 
of desolation had passed over the Itod, 
laying waste her proud cities, breaking the 
sceptre of her power, and giving to the 
hands of the spoiler her treasures and 
her wealth. Despite all their obduracy, 
God in mercy dictated other means of 
recovery for His chosen people. After 
430 years in the * land of bondage,' they 
were to forsake for ever the Mand of 
flowers' (Goshen). Their way was to be 
a trial of faith, and their reward a * land 
flowing with milk and honey.' In spite 
of the hosts of Pharaoh, his swift horses 
and war chariots, and a powerful army, 
the angel of God stood a faithful guardian 
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to the camp of Israel. The pillar of cloud, 
which shone with a supernatural bright^ 
ness to the Israelites, was made ^a cloud 
and darkness' to the hosts of Egypt. 
When they reached the borders of the Red 
Sea, a dry path was opened up through 
the waters, the waves rolled back for 
Israel, and closed over the hosts of Egypt. 
Then sang Miriam : * I will sing unto the 
Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously, 
the' horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea.' Yet their long sojourn in 
Egypt, and their forty years' wandering 
in the wilderness, did not suffice to break 
their obdurate, rebellious wills. But here 
we leave them wandering up and down 
that dreary wilderness, in the immediate 
presence of Jehovah, in the continual 
view of supernatural displays of His 
power, with miracle following miracle, 
reproof added to reproof, judgment suc- 
ceeding judgment, and all in vain. 

We have thus briefly touched upon these 
facts, to strengthen conviction and to 
awaken interest in the reader's mind, as he 
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looks upon the dreary picture of modem 
monumental Egypt, and studies the causes 
of her decline and death, and traces the 
manifold mercies displayed towards those 
Israelites, who were designed to be in- 
strumental in extirpating idolatry, and in 
bringing the religion of God into a land 
of great fertility, yet they despised and 
rejected Him, and brought upon them- 
selves the fearful judgments inflicted upon 
the chosen people of a chosen land. 



Ill 



CHAPTER XII. 

Betnm to Thebea— Tombs of the Kings. — ^The Memnoniiim. — 
Tomb Sciilptaies.— Vocal Memnon. — Ghiistmas Day. 

We returned to Thebes on the last day 
of December, having yet to visit the 
Memnonium and the opposite shores of 
Luxor, where are the Memnon and the 
Tombs of the Kings, which formed part of 
our progranmie. The month of January 
was not ushered in by bitter winds and 
snow-storms, but with soft breezes from 
the land of palms. We have yet to see 
the temple palace of old Goumou, to do 
which one must toil over loose debris and 
heaps of sand. The large hall contains 
sculptures illustrative of the reign of 
Bamesis I. and II. and Osiris, with all their 
emblems, honours, and oflFerings. Outside 
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there are two curious black statues of Ra- 
meses II. The Memnonium far excels in 
beauty all the other ruins on this side of 
the Nile. The sculptures, principally com- 
memorative of defeat or victory, are won- 
derfully fine, the chariots and horsemen 
replete with power and spirit. When 
these sculptures have been cleared of rub- 
bish, so as to enable the traveller to study 
them without too great effort, they form a 
great attraction. 

In a small dusky temple, called Dayrel 
Medeeneh, we took a long time to decipher 
one of these sculptural representations. It 
was so well preserved, and afforded such a 
clear illustration of the ancient mythology, 
that we experienced the greatest pleasure 
in tracing it out. 

* The god Osiris is seated on his throne, 
and is in the act of pronouncing judgment 
on souls. Four genii have just arrived on 
a lotus blossom, and stand in his presence. 
The female Cerberus is by his side, and 
Harpocrates is seated on the crook of 
Osiris. Thoth, the god of letters, makes 
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his appearance before the king of Hades, 
bearing in his hands a tablet, on which the 
actions of the deceased are noted down, 
while Horus and Aroeris are employed in 
weighing the good deeds of the judged 
against the ostrich feather, the symbol of 
justice or truth. A cynocephalus, the em- 
blem of Thoth, is seated on the top of the 
balance. At length comes the deceased, 
who advances between the two figures of 
the goddess, and bears in his hand the sym- 
bol of truth, indicating his meritorious ac- 
tions, and his fitness for admission into the 
presence of Osiris.'* But while we linger 
among these dusty old sculptures the sun is 
declining, and we have yet to see the two 
colossi and the vocal Memnon. On a wide 
and level plain, in a waste of ploughed 
land, sit in dignified repose these two 
famous statues, sixty feet in height, with 
their hands resting upon their knees, and 
their eyes gazing on the immense plain 
before them. The vocal Memnon is not 



♦ From •Modem Egypt and Thebes,' Ji)y Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinaon, F.B.S. 
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altogether silent even now. A tall Arab, 
having climbed up the body, strikes some 
hollow part, which vibrates like a ring of 
metal. Both these statues have suffered 
from the fury of Cambyses ; the faces are 
mutilated. It seems as if that were always 
the first point assailed, for whatever else 
remains, all Egyptian statues are found 
minus noses and lips, and often ears. This 
was a memorable evening. The declining 
sun gilded every object within the range of 
sight. The temple of the Memnonium was 
lighted up with a rich orange glow, bs 
if chiselled in amber. The sun-painter 
seemed to have dashed from his palette 
every gorgeous tint upon the scene. The 
gray stone of the colossi was bathed in a 
brilliant amber and purple light, while the 
distant Nile lay unrippled like a stream of 
molten gold. 

CHRISTMAS DAY AT THEBES. 

The morning of this joyous anniversary 
found us sitting under the palms, the um- 
brella scarcely affording sufficient shelter 
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from the burning rays of an Egyptian sun. 
We received from Lord Henry Scott a 
kind invitation to attend service on board 
his boat, which we gladly accepted. With 
new emotions we commemorated this holy 
event, surrounded, as we were, by Maho- 
metans, on this birthday of our Lord, in a 
land which had never known Him except 
in His infancy, when banished from Judea 
by the cruel jealousy of Herod. The Bri- 
tish flag had been lowered, and the banner 
of the Church appropriately substituted, 
and was flying at the topmast in honour of 
the day — the standard of Christ's Church 
planted on Egyptian soil ! 

How beautiful this feature of English 
nationality, and with what cordial respect 
must it impress the traveller when he sees 
how into every comer of the continent 
wherever the nation go they carry their 
Church with them, not only in Europe, 
but to the remote shores of Asia and 
Africa, with true missionary zeal planting 
the standard of their Church's faith! 
* Wherever I have a tent, there will 
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I have an altar,' they can truly say. 
The service was interesting, and the dis- 
course appropriate. * Hark the glad sound, 
the Saviour comes,' seemed to receive a 
new unction as it fell upon our ears amidst 
surrounding desolation. It was indeed * a 
glad sound,' rousing us once more to wel- 
come that bright star that shone over the 
plains of Bethlehem, and to follow in spirit 
the train of the * wise men ' as they went 
to welcome their newly-born Prince and 
King. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Belioni*B Tomb.— Brace's Tomb. — ^Tombs as Dwellings. — 
Egyptian Custom of Embalming. 

THE TOMBS OF THE KIN OS. 

In the valley of Biban el Molook, opposite 
the shores of Luxor, rise the barren rocky 
cli£Ps, in which are excavated the tombs of 
Egypt's kings. We climb the steep ledge, 
worn into something like a path, and we 
have reached the black doorless sepulchre 
known as * Belzoni's tomb/ We descend 
the broken steps that lead into the vast 
interior, and find chamber within chamber, 
corridor on corridor, literal abodes for the 
dead. The Egyptian monarch, it seems, 
occupied the best part of his life in the 
building and ornamenting of his sepulchre. 
We were not a little astonished at the 
style of torch carried by our guide in this 
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exploration. A blazing fire in an iron cage 
borne aloft on a tall pole and supplied 
with wood? — no, but with broken chips of 
mummy coffins and bituminous rags. The 
smoke and cinders were flying in all direc- 
tions, as, preceded by two half-clad Arabs, 
we descended into this Hades. The torch, 
or as the Arabs called it the * meshal,' did 
not appear a steady enough flame to rely 
upon, and as these tombs are spacious, it was 
no pleasant reflection that possibly the coffin 
chips and mummy rags might bum out, 
and then what would be the consequence ? 
So we suggested that precaution should be 
used to provide fuel enough for our subter- 
raneous adventure, whereupon the Arab to 
reassure us, drew from his bosom an assort- 
ment of doubtful-looking fuel, such as mum- 
my hands swarthed in bituminous rags, 
and other unpleasant vestiges of mortality, 
which in due time went to feed the dying or 
rather dead embers. Then a bright lurid 
light shot up, sparks and cinders fell from 
the flame, reminding one of the horrors of 
the ^ Inferno.' But the blaze revealed what 
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we came to see — the painted sculptures. The 
air, however, was so suffocating from the 
heat of the torches, and from the fine dust 
rising at every foot-fall, that we were glad 
hastily to retrace our steps, and receive once 
more the benediction of heaven's fresh light 
and air. 

brtjce's tomb. 
The sculptures in this tomb are not 
strictly sepulchral in character. They por- 
tray also the domestic life and customs of 
the ancient Egyptians, their implements of 
war, boats, furniture, kitchen utensils, game, 
fruits, &c. The portrait of their favourite 
god, Osiris, everywhere adorns the walls. 
When Belzoni was here these tombs pos- 
sessed a far greater interest than they 
do now. Then the dead were undisturbed 
tenants of these chambers of death. * All 
the kings of the nation, even all of them, 
lay in glory, every one in his own house.' 
But now, despoiled of their wealth and 
rifled of their mummied occupants, they lie 
open to the winds of heaven, which moan 
sadly through the deserted chambers, and 
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the sands of the desert drift by the unclosed 
doors, while the owl and the bat find 
there a secure retreat, and in the darkness 
breed. Vultures are often seen about these 
tombs, and our guide told us that only a few 
days before, on the lonely heights he himself 
had shot an eagle. Upon our return we 
were assailed by the rascally vendors of 
spurious antiquities, from old coflSn covers 
to mummy fragments. 

Tombs have long been used by the Ori- 
entals as dwellings. Isaiah speaks of * a 
people who remain among the graves and 
lodge in the monuments,' * he that graveth 
for himself an habitation in the rock.' It 
is not to be wondered at, that these stone 
habitations, so warm and dry, should be so 
often preferred by modem Egyptians to 
their own miserable mud dwellings. We re- 
member to have seen a family domesticated 
in one of the tombs at Goornoo — children, 
cattle, and fowls being indiscriminately 
housed together. As we ventured within 
this sepulchral habitation by the light of a 
piece of burning hemp carried between two 
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sticks, a crowd of children pursued us 
shrieking for backsheesh. The dim out- 
line of the gods was but faintly discern- 
ible, not only by reason of the feeble 
light, but because they are sadly obscured 
and defiled by the smoke of candles and 
torches of previous visitors. This famili- 
arity with the abodes of death is common 
among the Egyptians; and the same inr 
difference in course of time is displayed by 
the most fastidious traveller, as he gazes 
on the mummied dead. We often lunched 
mider the comfortable shade of a tomb, and 
found a repose unattainable elsewhere. 
There is no disagreeable odour, nothing 
suggestive of decay or corruption like 
that which invests the grave and tomb of 
modem days. The practice of embalming 
the dead arrested decomposition, and re- 
moved all that could disgust or repel. The 
dead bodies were so purified by this pro- 
cess of swathing in linen saturated with 
aromatic gums and spices, that even 
a close contact was inoffensive. A great 
traffic was formerly carried on between 
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Arabia and Egypt, in gums, spices, and 
various aromatics, in order to secure 
the cherished purpose of the Egyptians, 
that th^ir dead should not see corruption. 
This supposed conquest over death was the 
triumph of the physician's skill. The 
fables of their gross mythology had in- 
vested the art with unspeakable import- 
ance ; for after the body was cleansed of 
all that could defile and corrupt, it was 
supposed to be rendered a meet tabernacle 
for the spirit on his return from the 
Elysian fields of light. The jewels of the 
deceased were usually placed upon and 
beside the body ; rings were left on the 
fingers, and bracelets on the arms. Alas ! 
poor Egyptian ! Little did he know what 
scenes of robbery and pillage would be 
enacted in those once sealed-up, cherished 
abodes of the loved and wept for ! Long 
since have they yielded up their tenants 
for the adornment of public and private 
museums. Eings, bracelets, and ornaments, 
are displayed under glass cases, or oflFered 
for sale by their miserable descendants. But 
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how great is the step in man's spiritual 
advancement since those old Pagan times, 
with regard to the disposal of the human 
body after death ! How great the triumph 
of Christianity over the delusions of Pa- 
ganism! The body is 'sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body/ It is 
* planted in Christ's likeness/ St. Paul did 
not teach that great truth in vain to the 
Athenians, We lay our dead within the 
bosom of mother earth, as we would lay 
by a worn-out garment. We look on the 
body as a mere fleshly mantle, no longer 
needed by those who have put on the 
garments of immortality. We ask no 
aid of science to stay corruption, nor for 
aromatic gum to cheat the senses in the 
presence of death. A few flowers planted 
on the grassy mound breathe their sweet- 
ness over the grave which we water with 
our tears. The process of embalming 
was also extended to little children. A 
mummied king is repulsive enough, but one 
shrinks from a mummied infant. When 
the wave of death drifts the frail barque 
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of infant life over the dark river, we 
may still follow in faith the golden chain 
by which the angels lead it from our sight. 
We need not linger without hope by the 
grave ; but while we tearfully fold away 
the little casket of clay among leaves 
and flowers, we still remember that, be- 
neath the mould and dead leaves of 
autumn, the germ of the sweet violet lies 
hidden till the spring. 

While^ talking with some antiquarian 
friends in Cairo, whose apartments re- 
sembled more an embellished Egyptian 
tomb than a modem drawing-room, we 
could easily understand the familiarity 
and indifference with which persons may 
learn to look upon the mummied dead. 
Upon the table were various mummies of 
small animals and birds, and a child's hand, 
which my host played with while chatting, 
as if it had been a fan. The Egyptian's 
coffin was usually decorated with paintings 
illustrative of the life and character of its 
occupant, according to his rank. The coffins 
were adorned with so much skill as to be 
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made suitable household ornaments, and 
they were often preserved many years in 
this way before finally reposing in their 
sepulchres. As the world traces most of its 
customs to Egypt, very possibly the time- 
hallowed one of perpetuating family por- 
traits may have originated with the old 
Egyptian who adorned his drawing-room 
with the painted coflSbas of his mummied 
family. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Beni Hassan. — ^Memphis. — ^Pyramids of Geezeh. — Sphynx. — 
Modem Antiques. — ^Ascent of Cheops.^ Anecdote. 

BENI HASSAN. 

The tombs of Beni Hassan are wonderfully 
sculptured, though somewhat inaccessible, 
being built in the high limestone cliffs. 
They form a rich field for the speculations 
of the geologists, containing numerous 
fossil remains ; many curious specimens of 
which we found. The paintings in many 
parts are injured ; but such as are perfect 
are very superior to those at Thebes in 
drawing and colouring ; the fishes and 
birds being beautifully and correctly de- 
picted. It is in one of these tombs that a 
certain procession is represented, believed 
by some antiquarians to illustrate the ar- 
rival of Joseph's brethren. There has been 
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mncli discussion concerning the subject of 
this painting. The fact is clearly authenti- 
cated, however, that the tombs were built 
in the reign of Osirtasen, who was contem- 
poraneous with Joseph, 

MEMPHIS. 

* Nor is Osiris seen 
On Memphian grove or green. 
Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud ; 
He feels from Judah's land 
The dreaded Infant's hand. 
The rays of Bethlehem, blind his dusky eye. 

Milton, 

^ For Noph shall be waste and desolate 
without an inhabitant/ * Egypt shall 
gather them up, and Memphis shall bury 
them/ This latter quotation is the only re- 
ference to the Pyramids found in the Bible, 
Those at Memphis were the tombs con- 
tiguous to this once splendid city : now all 
that testifies of ancient Memphis is a colos- 
sal statue of Bameses II, ; a shapeless mass 
of stone lying prostrate in a pool of stag- 
nant water, — an ear and a shoulder with 
an armlet are all that distinguish it as 
sculpture. 
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Memphis was originally called Mano&e, 
which signifies the ^Land of Pyramids/ We 
could discern no traces of the lake over which 
the dead were supposed to have been trans- 
ported to the tombs at Sakkara, nor of the 
sacred grave of Proteus. The whole aspect 
of the country is singularly monotonous 
and bare ; so that it is difficult to believe 
that the green plains of ripening grain, 
with here and there a cluster of mud huts, 
could ever have been the ciiy of the kings 
of Egypt. 

PYRAMIDS OF GBEZEH. 

That day must ever remain a memorable 
one in the life of the traveller, on which 
for the first time he gazes upon the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. A fascinating mystery 
hangs around these monuments; their 
prodigious size, their imposing forms, the 
three solid masses of masonry standing alone 
in awfiil solitude, form a tableau of over- 
powering interest. At their base and on a 
slight elevation reposes the great sphynx, 
wrapped in the sand-drift of the Libyan 
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desert. A smile still animates the time-worn 
and weather-beaten face, as the pilgrim 
gazes with wonder. This majestic monu- 
ment is more than two-thirds bnried. 
Though a high wall is built upon the weather 
side to shield the most exposed portions, 
the unchained winds perpetually blowing 
over these desert plains, stir up the loose 
sand, which, imperceptibly borne on every 
breeze, soon overlay again with a sexton s 
precision this proud memorial of antiquity. 
The altar which stands between the fore- 
paws is wholly buried. 

The ascent of the great pyramid is both 
difficult and dangerous. The Arabs of the 
neighbourhood have the reputation of being 
the worst ^ecimens of a degraded people. 
Their system of extorting unreasonable fees 
for their services as guides is notorious. 
Cheops, the largest of the pyramids, is 
built of blocks of stone overlapping each 
other, some of which are five feet in height. 
History asserts that this pyramid was built 
by Cheops, a king renowned for his cruel- 
ties. He is said to have taxed 100,000 men 
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for its completion, which took place in ten 
years. We seated ourselves at the foot of 
this immense pile. Memphis lay beneath 
ns with her broad green fields of sngar^jane 
and hamlet of scattered mud huts. We 
lunched in a niche near the pediment, and 
were beset by the Bedawee, who pressed 
upon us coins, idols, and scarabei, mummy 
beads, and other antiquities. The sale of 
modem antiquities is no inconsiderable 
portion of the lucrative trade of the inhs^ 
bitants of Egypt, and it requires no little 
sagacity to discriminate between the genu- 
ine and the spurious. A very large busi- 
ness is carried on in these curiosities of 
Birmingham manufacture. "When a boat 
arrives at Thebes or any other town on the 
Nile, these vendors of antiques assail the 
traveller. Squatting on the ground they 
forthwith empty their baskets or bosoms of 
their merchandise — laying out their stock 
temptingly in one's path ; and a droll exhibi- 
tion it is to the eyes of the traveller : first 
a fragment of mummy cerement is spread 
out ; then upon it are arranged idols, beads. 
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scarabei, bits of painted coflSn and papyrus, 
mummy hands, sometimes adorned with 
rings, mummied cats, birds, and other 
curiosities equally odorous and disagree- 
able. 

Various have been the opinions of anti- 
quarians regarding the sphynx. So many 
contradictory theories have been advanced, 
that the traveller can only gaze at the 
monster with curiosity unsatisfied, leaving 
the riddle still unsolved. That it was an idol 
there seems no reason for doubting, mytho- 
logical legend and classic verse suggesting 
the fact. The majestic ruin holds a dignified 
position, as if defending the huge piles of 
the pyramids behind and beside it. 

* The mighty pyramids of stone, 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs. 
When nearer seen and hetter known, 
Are like gigantic flights of stairs.* 

Cheops is the pyramid usually ascended. 
The description of this stupendous pile, 
and the various experiences of travellers 
who have ascended it, are so hackneyed 
that one shrinks from pressing further 
detail on the reader, were it not that 
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every traveller's impressions ought to fur- 
nish something new. One lady * only, of 
our party, made the ascent, and wrote 
her name upon the topmost stone. The 
huge size of these blocks of stone over- 
lapping each other, averaging from four to 
five feet in height, make the undertaking 
rather formidable ; but having the support 
of three Arab guides, by dint of extra- 
ordinary energy, she reached the summit 
in three quarters of an hour. The Arab 
guides, or as they are called the Arabs of 
the Pyramids, are a notorious set of lawless 
men, who live by extortion. As an ex- 
ample of the unreasonable sums they demand 
for their services, it was stated to us, that 
lately a traveller made his bargain with one 
of these guides according to custom before 
starting, but when half way up, under the 
impulse of fatigue he exclaimed, * I am too 
tired to go farther, but if you'll get me to 
the top, I'll give you a sovereign.' So the 
guides aided, lifted, and at last deposited 
the worn-out enthusiast on the * crowning 

* The writer's mother. 
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stone ' of his ambition. Upon turning to 
retrace liis steps, the guides refused to lead 
him back to terra firma without the pro- 
mise of a second sovereign. Eemonstrance 
was vain at that critical moment, resistance 
impracticable at such a dizzy height. As 
the easiest and safest descent is well known 
by these Bedawee, there was no other re- 
source but to promise the second sovereign. 
Truly an awkward position, to be alone 
and atthemercy of these men at the height 
of nearly 500 feet from the ground, the 
descent beiug much more difficult than the 
ascent ! This system of extortion is often 
complained of by travellers. We had some 
experience of it ourselves, and only escaped 
the heavy tax they would have imposed 
through the firm management of our drago- 
man. While the intrepid head of our party 
was scaling the summit, we seated our- 
selves at the foot of the Pyramid, admiring 
the broad fields of Memphis, which waved 
in green luxuriance over the buried sites 
of temples, palaces, and marts. On the 
18th of January we returned to Cairo. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Falace and Garden at Shoobra. — ^Petrified Forest. — Tombs of 
the Caliphs. — Last Evening at Cstiro. 

PALACE AND GARDEN AT SHOOBRA. 

At the end of an avenue of acacias, in 
grateful shade, a little out of Cairo, stands 
the palace of Mehemet Ali. This lovely 
avenue is lined with hedges of myrtle in 
full bloom and fragrance, and orange-trees 
bending with fruit. The almond and pome- 
granate cast their leafy shadows across the 
path. Ascending a flight of marble steps we 
entered a spacious court paved with alabas- 
ter, with a kiosk or fountain in the centre, 
whose refreshing jets d'eaux gracefully fell 
into a broad basin, large enough to float 
small boats for the diversion of the hareem. 
The Pasha's apartments are entered from 
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this court. In a richly furnished billiard- 
room hang a full length portrait of Me- 
hemet Ali and some indifferent land- 
scapes. After visiting the apartments, we 
wandered long about the gardens, where 
there are enclosures for various animals. 
Elephants, gazelles, Persian cats and other 
pets, are here kept for the Pasha's diver- 
sion. 

This is rather a dull season in Cairo. 
There are only twelve persons at Shepherd's 
Hotel, the number usually averaging from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred. Only 
thirty boats have gone up the Nile ; often 
there are one hundred and fifty. The pres- 
sure in the financial world is felt even 
here, and has greatly affected the influx 
of travellers. Several firms in Cairo and 
Alexandria have already suspended pay- 
ment. Notwithstanding the dulness of 
the season for the Cairenes, the Pasha is 
devising a scheme for his own pleasure, 
a festival, for which one million of dol- 
lars is required, the army being deprived 
of its pay for one year to defray the ex- 
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penses. The pay of each soldier in the 
ranks is three shillings per month with- 
out board and lodging, a miserable pittance 
to a most unsoldier-like army ! Such was 
the dragoman's story. 

PETRIFIED FOREST. 

Cairo, 17th January. — A short donkey 
excursion in the suburbs of Cairo, brings us 
to that extraordinary natural phenomenon 
called the petrified forest. Here are scat- 
tered over acres of sand waste the remains 
of a petrified grove of palm-trees. No trees 
are standing, but the ground is strewed with 
trunks, stems, and chips, hewn down, as if 
the woodcutter's labour had been suddenly 
arrested by the hand of an enchantress, and 
the live forest had been instantly changed 
into stone. Even the moss and lichens 
were discernible, and the grain of the wood. 
It was strange to see these chips and stems 
all round us, and when stooping to pick up 
a specimen to find it cold and hard as 
agate. This whole excursion is peculiarly 
rich in interest to the naturalist, singular 
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fossils being found in the limestone cliffs. 
Here, too, were the tombs of the caliphs. 
Domes and minarets, weather-stained and 
dilapidated, picturesque in their ruins, rise 
at intervals on the landscape. The Ma- 
homedan religion forbids the repairing of 
these mosques. When they become too dila- 
pidated for use a new one is erected, so that 
these ruined edifices form a characteristic 
feature in oriental scenery. 

LAST EVENING AT CAIRO. 

January 27th. — From the balcony of the 
hotel we saw the sun decline for the last time 
over the grey tops of the pyramids. The 
square below presented the characteristic 
panorama of an Eastern city. Camels 
heavily burthened were passing, hareems 
taking an airing in open carriages preceded 
by African runners, here and there a knot 
of smoking Turks in their picturesque cos- 
tume and bright-coloured turbans, and 
money-changers ringing the silver metal. 
But from all this the eye involuntarily 
turns to the resplendent beauty of the 
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evening sky. Far over the acacia trees, 
toward the west, the pyranuds reared their 
sharp outlines. The sun was just taking 
its departure like a golden vase brimmed 
with purple cloud, pouring out its streams 
of colour, irradiating the heights, and 
rippling down the hoary stones. That 
last scene was a picture for memory long 
to cherish ; and as the later shadows stole 
upward, and night hung her veil upon the 
landscape, thought recalled that light which 
had once sprung out of darkness and * the 
darkness comprehended it not.' The voice 
of the great prophet, he who had foretold 
the certain doom of Egypt, seemed to 
sound once more over the dreary wastes, 
and to be borne on the night-breeze. Again 
were repeated those warnings utterly dis- 
regarded, and which were so aptly com- 
pared to a * lovely song of one who hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an 
instrument.' Thus were those poetical 
allegories received which declared * the sun 
should be covered with a cloud, and the 
moon should withdraw her light. All the 
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bright lights of heaven will I make dark 
over thee, and set darkness upon thy 
land.'* Thus the night of Egypt was typi- 
fied. We too had been groping among 
the uncertain shadows of its forgotten 
history, dreaming among its ruins; and 
now we were looking for the last time upon 
the most splendid monuments of Egypt, 
which the light of science has but lately 
illustrated, enabling their recondite history 
to be again read by the world. 

* Ezekiel xxxii. 7, 8. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PrepaiatioDB for the Desert— El Eanka.— GaraTBii.^Heliopo- 
lis. — The ancient Sycamore. — First Encampment — The 
Tents.— Oamp Life.— Camel-riding. 

PREPABATIONS FOR THE DESERT. 

'All around 
To the bound 

Of the vast horizon's round. 
All sand, sand, sand — 
All burning glaring sand.— 
On my cameFs hump I ride, 
As he sways from side to side 
With an awkward step of pride, 
And his scraggy head uplifted. 
And his eye so long and bland.' 

W. W. SlOBY. 

On the 28th of January, our arrangements 
being completed, and our dragoman having 
prepared every possible comfort which 
could be made portable, we left Cairo at 
noon upon donkeys, our caravan having 
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preceded us to El Kanka. It was the first day 
of our desert travel. Our inventory ran thus : 
twenty-two camels, three horses, five camel- 
drivers, dragoman, valet, cook, and eighty 
live fowl! We carried our hotel with 
us, and were about to commence our pil- 
grimage * through the wilderness to Judea/ 
We had chosen the route known in sacred 
geography as * The Way of the Kings of 
the East/ The forty days' journey through 
the Sinaitic desert we had determined not 
to venture upon. Our way lay through 
Goshen and the * field of Zoar,' which is 
commonly called * the short desert/ This 
desert teems with memories and interests all 
its own. It was here that Moses brought 
* Israel from the Eed Sea, and where they 
were three days and found no water/ It 
was the ancient road into Syria. It is the 
way Mary took in her flight into Egypt 
with the holy Child, and has since been 
traversed by conquerors, emperors, apostles, 
crusaders, and pilgrims. We passed through 
several pretty villages, looking at every 
green object with fresh delight, as we 
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thought how many days our eyes would 
be resting on a colourless landscape of sand 
and cloud scenery. Towards the middle of 
the day we found ourselves at rest under 
the drooping boughs of the famous syca- 
more at Heliopolis, — a venerable tree, 
whose gnarled, knotted, and twisted trunk 
looked as if it had braved the storms of 
ages. The boughs spread to an incredible 
width, and form a deep dark shade. Here 
tradition asserts the holy family rested 
in their ' flight.' It is very possible that 
this may be a descendant of the tree that 
afforded repose and shelter to the weary 
fugitives, if not the identical one. Tra- 
dition is not to be wholly disregarded 
in these lands, where so much has been 
preserved through its medium which could 
not otherwise have been known. If we 
utterly ignore tradition, we assume as false 
a position as if we credulously received 
every tale told by ciceroni. A Journey 
through these lands is essentially a journey 
of retrospection. Externally, we see, move, 
and live. Interiorly, we have our being 
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among scenes and associations long past 
and gone from the annak of time. No 
Bweeter picture can steal into the travel- 
ler's mind than the memory of the infant 
Saviour reposing here for a time with his 
parents. Banished by Herod's decree, they 
were compelled to seek an asylmn in Egypt. 
Already had they passed through the de- 
sert on which we were entering, and had 
sat themselves down to rest under the sha- 
dowy arms of this wonderful tree, which 
stands isolated in solitary dignity on the 
confines of HeKopolis. They were about 
to put themselves under the protection of 
Egypt, that the Scripture might be ftd- 
filled, which saith, * Out of Egypt have I 
called my Son.' 

HELIOPOLIS. 

In vain the traveller looks for some 
traces of the boasted pride of this ancient 
city of learning. One solitary obelisk 
exists, like a monument in a graveyard, to 
unfold through its venerable features the 
story of centuries. Like a prophetic finger, 
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it points upward from the sandy soil to the 
unfathomable blue, as if human souls had 
left it in charge of stones to acknowledge 
the retributive justice of God ; as if it said, 
' Is this your joyous city, whose antiquity- 
is of ancient days?' This obelisk, in still 
wonderful preservation, is said to be the 
most ancient monument in the world. It 
is supposed to have been erected before 
Joseph came into Egypt, and is therefore 
nearly 4000 years old. The old site is a 
desolate waste with no habitation but the 
Bedawee's hut. 

HeKopolis, now called by the Egyptians 
Masarieh, was the * On,' of Genesis, and 
the Bethshemish of Jeremiah. The great 
temple of the Sun, which is mentioned in 
Isaiah, stood here. Here also was Moses 
* instructed in all the wisdom of Egypt •/ 
here Joseph took ^Asenath to wife, the 
daughter of the priest of On ;' and here, in 
later times, Plato, the heathen philosopher, 
lived and dreamed. 

HeKopolis acknowledged no rival in the 
arts and sciences except Alexandria. It 
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was an academic city of strength and pride, 
but its doom was foreshadowed in glowing 
language by the prophet. It was said of 
her, * that in the midst of all the cities that 
are desolate, she should be the most deso- 
late/ And this is no figurative language 
but solemnly spoken truth, as every tra- 
veller will attest. 
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' The humble tent and murmuring breeze 

That whistles through its fluttering walls, 
My unaspiring fancy please 
Better than towers and splendid halls.' 

Oarlylb's Specimens of Arabian Poetry, 

Great was our curiosity as we left He- 
liopolis to see our first encampment, which 
was at an old Roman station called El 
Kanka, memorable at a later period as the 
scene of Saladin's conquest of the Egyptian 
governor. Here our white tents were 
pitched. Speedily the camels were grouped 
about, the horses placed in their temporary 
enclosures, and the cook busy preparing our 
evening meal. For seventeen days a can- 
vas roof was to be our nightly shelter. We 

H 
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had provided ourselves with every portable 
comfort. Persian rugs deceived us as to 
our floor of sand ; neat iron bedsteads made 
up with snowy coverlets, folding chairs and 
tables, were arranged as neatly as if in 
our own house. Thought, however, soon 
broke away from the present century, and 
floated far back into patriarchal times. 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Balaam, Sisera, and 
Gideon, were the moving figures in this 
mental drama. And we were to lie down 
to sleep without the defence of walls, bolts, 
or locks, in a country where Abbas Pasha's 
government, laws, and police cannot al- 
ways protect the stranger, and with only a 
thin canvas partition between ourselves 
and the wild Arab of the desert. The 
foundations of our portable dwellings were 
but wooden stakes driven into the moving 
sands ; a curtain for a door, peradventure 
to let the angels in, if nothing worse, and a 
canvas roof, through which the pale stars 
glimmered, and the white moon watched. 
In civilized countries, of what avail are 
bolted doors and windows, without the 
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night-police ? Here among a lawless race, 
there is but one watchman that can avail, 
He who watcheth not in vain. Like the 
Israelites of old, our faith was to be put on 
trial. We were to cut the cord of depend- 
ence on human power, and now to * cast all 
our care upon Him who heareth the ravens 
when they cry,' and * remembereth we are 
but dust.' How novel the picture of camp- 
life to denizens of the West ! The darkness 
of the night is relieved by no city lamps. 
A deadly silence hangs its heavy weights 
upon the senses, while on the tent-door 
glimmer the watch-fires, revealing the 
groups of camels feeding, and all the busy 
stir of preparation for night, not the least 
striking feature of the picture being the 
reflection of the dancing flames on the wild 
£Btces of the Arabs, who smoke and sing to 
keep themselves awake. Now and then the 
cry of a jackal startles the ear, or a hungry 
dog, cnmching the bones thrown from the 
cook's tent, breaks the stillness. All this 
forms a strange wild scene. The morning 
dawns early upon camp life, for as soon as 
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the sun rises every one is astir. The shouts 
of the Arahs, the complaining voices of the 
camels, the packing of canteens, the rolling 
up of tents, go on while we are sipping 
our coffee in empty space. Then we watch 
camel after camel stalking off into the de- 
sert, with our homes upon their hacks, leav- 
ing nothing to testify of human life, save a 
ring of stones, that helped to fortify the 
tents and exclude the night wind, which in 
a few hours will be all buried by the drift- 
ing sands. Then our turn comes, and the 
camels deemed most capable of conveying 
human freight are brought into the arena. 
An Arab puts his knee on the neck of the 
great beast to insure his remaining quiet, 
then the dragoman piles on rugs, cushions, 
shawls, and saddle-bags filled with books, 
and announces ' all right.' In another second 
the intrepid traveller mounts to her seat, 
which seems not at all uncomfortable imtil 
the second act of the drama begins. The 
camel makes ready to rise by a preparatory 
motion, not unlike a steamer getting up her 
st^am before starting. A struggling effort 
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ensues, and then in a most unexpected man- 
ner the fore-legs of your conveyance seem 
to be abruptly cut off, throwing you forwards 
with a sudden impetus ; but before you have 
time to reflect on consequences, the hind- 
legs in a similar manner give way. A 
third and a fourth of these extraordinary 
efforts bring the rider to a sort of tempo- 
rary calm, at an awful height poised in air, 
awaiting the next change. Now the camel 
manifests his readiness to start by a dis- 
agreeable way of testing the security and 
balance of his burden, a tremendous shake 
which threatens an immediate overthrow. 
Thus embarked upon the great ship of the 
desert, and sailing upon a sea of sand, we 
began our journey through the wilderness. 
The party, in the first flush of enthusiasm, 
mean to read, write, and even sketch. The 
saddle-bags are well-lined with authorities 
for the way. Robinson, Stanley, and Stew- 
art, look up inquiringly from one side — on 
the other, the well-worn covers of the 
Bible appear — the guide-book in every 
sense of the term. But what a romance it 
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is to think of reading type on camel-back ? 
There is but one readable volume, namely 
the scene spread out before the eye, which 
one can really study, whose pages turn of 
themselves, and whose chapters date from 
so distant a period that the mind aches 
with the effort of retrogression. As the 
day advances, we do not get more recon- 
ciled to the mode of locomotion. In vain 
we try to comfort ourselves with having 
heard it said, that the human mind is so 
happily constituted, that in time it can 
accommodate itself to any circumstances. 
We wonder, if that may possibly be in 
store for us at some distant day; and we 
do not wonder that Rebekah when * she 
saw Isaac, lighted from off her camel, and 
took her veil and concealed herself/ Q-ladly 
we welcomed the second night of our en- 
campment, the last before entering the 
wilderness. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Belbess.— Milage.— A Sand-storm.— First Well.— The Bedouin 
Arab. — Gazelles. — Tnrbaned Field Labourers. — El Arish. — 
Gaza. — ^Norman Keep. — Bichard Goeur de Lion. 

BELBESS. 

Early in the afternoon of January 29th, 
we arrived at Belbess. This ancient 
Egyptian city derives its interest from the 
fact that here was the scene of the con- 
flicts between Almeric, King of Jerusa- 
lem, and the Sultans of Egypt, during the 
time of the Crusades. Not far from here 
stands the hill where Onias built the Jew- 
ish temple. Leaving Belbess our desert ex- 
perience commenced. A tiresome monotony 
of sky and sand stretched out before us. 
The Acacia vera, a stinted thorny shrub, 
was the only green thing to refresh the 
eye. The Eastern caravan moves always. 
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in single file. An Arab leads the first 
camel, the rest are tied behind each other, 
so that it is necessarily a solitary journey. 
The luggage camels and drivers pioneer 
the way, so as to be able to pitch tents 
and prepare the encampment before the 
traveUers arrive. 

The first day we beheld that phenome- 
non so peculiar to desert scenery — a mi- 
rage : a most perfect optical illusion, called 
by the Arabs, Hhe lake of the gazelle.' 
No scientific theory of radiation of heat 
seemed capable of explaining the effect. 
A blue lake, like a picture of promise, lay 
in the distance^ upon whose sedgy margins 
grew tall shrubs, photographed in reflected 
beauty on the glassy surface. Lofty palms 
threw their shadows across the mimic 
waters. The purple tints, seen through a 
veil of mist, lent an air of reality to the 
scene, and cheated the eye for hours ; but 
as the day waned the delightful picture 
was withdrawn, and the lake, the shrubs, 
the palm-groves, had all vanished and dis- 
solved in the evening air. Caravans are 
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often deluded and led to wander from 
their course in search of water, not only 
losing their way in chasing these phan- 
tom lakes, but perishing in the trackless 
waste. There is no beaten path across the 
desert. The sand-bearing wind blots out 
the foot-prints of preceding camels; and 
yet, without chart or compass, the Arab 
instinctively finds his way to the limits of 
the desert. Our fourth day was one of 
fearful memory, for on it we had a taste 
indeed of the * great and terrible wilder- 
ness.' The day had broken in clouds that 
himg suspiciously over the horizon, but 
they were light and of no portentous cha- 
racter, according to our Arab guides. 
The first three hours were delightfully cool 
and shaded. We were approaching that 
part of the desert known as * the moving 
sands,' when towards noon a fresh breeze 
sprang up from the sea. We protected 
our faces with veils and wire spectacles : 
as the wind increased in violence, wild 
gusts, in spite of all precaution, drove the 
sand into our faces, which pricked like 
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needles. The camels at length refused to 
go : we dismounted and crouched down 
close to them for protection. The storm 
was not accompanied with rain. It was 
a dry, but none the less a fearftd enemy to 
encounter. It might be called a sand-rain, 
for it pelted us unmercifully. We could 
scarcely see before us. The raging storm 
shut out the horizon from view, and assailed 
us with a battery of small stones and gravel. 
Long we sat waiting for the storm to 
subside. Our reflections were not of a very 
pleasing character, for in one of these fear- 
ful sand-storms the army of Cambyses was 
destroyed, in 1805 b.c, when 2000 persons 
and 1000 camels perished. Our camels, 
with instinctive sagacity, saw the storm 
approaching. They became restive, turned 
their backs and knelt down. At length 
the tempest spent its fury, and the sun- 
light came struggling through the golden 
mist. The wind gradually lulled; but as 
the clouds lightened, a new feature in 
the storm presented itself. A fiirious 
shower of hail and rain fell, thus con- 
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eluding that day's adventure, and giving 
UB a very satisfactory idea of a * sand- 
storm' in the desert. Our tents were 
pitched as soon as the wind abated, and 
we gladly welcomed shelter and repose. 
The sun declined promisingly, and the 
evening came on clear and cold. The 
stars glimmered propitiously through the 
cracks of our canvas roof, as we dreamed 
of home and country, wondering if it 
would ever be our lot again to experience 
such a foretaste of heaven as that distant 
picture recalled after so fearful a day in 
the solitary wastes of an African desert. 
The fifth day after we left Cairo our 
caravan halted before the first *weir on 
our route. The camels and horses were 
frantic to reach it, and the Arabs bathed 
their faces and prayed beside it. We had 
been three days * in a dry and thirsty land 
where no water is,' and could well appre- 
ciate the blessing. With our new expe- 
riences we vividly recalled the impressive 
similes employed by the Hebrew poet to 
show the unspeakable value of water. 
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and also the many statements of our 
Saviour, who so often chose this favourite 
figure to illustrate His divine discourses. 
*If any man tiiirst, let him come unto 
me and drink.' ' Therefore with joy shall 
ye draw water out of the wells of salva- 
tion/ Full of significance — fiill of poetic 
association — are these Eastern wells, stand- 
ing lonely and picturesque in the desert. 
As our camels knelt down to drink we 
thought of patriarchal times, when Jacob 
saw Eachel, and * when he rolled the stone 
from the well's mouth and watered the 
flocks.' One could almost fancy Eebekah 
* coming down with her pitcher on her 
shoulder;' for so the women go down to 
the wells now at * the time of the even- 
ing.' Notwithstanding the various changes 
that have passed over these countries, the 
ancient customs continue to this day. We 
lingered long about the well, filling casks 
and jars. The scenery was devoid of 
beauty, not a solitary palm relieving the 
drear monotony. These wells are found 
in different parts of the desert, and con- 
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stitute a merciful provision of God on 
behalf of the nomadic races. 



THE BEDOUIN ARAB. 

' And the Bame John had his raiment of earners hair, and a 
leathern girdle about his loins.' 

When John the Baptist was preaching 
in the wilderness of Judea, his dress, we 
are told, *was of camel's hair, with a 
leathern girdle about the loins,' and the 
garment of Elijah was in all probability 
the same. Now this is descriptive of the 
Bedouin Arab, except that the latter adopts 
a long white shirt, with a loose blue gar- 
ment over it girt with a leathern girdle. 
Upon the head is a small square shawl, with 
the front comers turned back, and the whole 
held together with a twisted coil of camel's 
hair, which the Arab women weave. The 
girdle is an important article of Eastern 
costume, being worn both by men and 
women. How often it is employed as a 
figurative term in Scripture I * Let it be 
unto him for a girdle.' * Gird up the loins 
of your mind.' We literally girded our- 
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selves in Eastern fashion from day to day, 
having throughout our travels used a broad 
scarf, tightly wound round the waist, which 
we found a great support during those long 
days on camel and horse-back. How inter- 
minable is a day in the desert with a colour- 
less landscape, or rather sandscape, only oc- 
casionally relieved by groves of palms! 
Sometimes we were fortunate enough to be 
able to encamp among them ; for even the 
palm is good society in these silent wastes, 
being at least suggestive of life and water 
where all is dead and barren. No traveller 
can be insensible to the beauty of the night 
skies in the desert, more brilliant than 
the heavens on the Nile. This brilliancy, 
combined with the absence of all distract- 
ing objects below, was doubtless the reason 
which lured those famous astronomers, 
who flourished in Egypt after the age of 
Aristotle. 

The sixth day from Cairo, the features of 
the landscape began to assume a less dreary 
aspect. We saw herds of gazelles and the 
foot-prints of jackals. A few blades of 
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grass, with here and there a solitary wild 
flower, raised their tender stems above the 
arid soil. One or two tortoises crossed the 
path, and we had a glimpse of the Mediter- 
ranean. We met some return caravans 
for Cairo, and witnessed a salutation be- 
tween the sheikhs, who fervently grasped 
hands, kissed either cheek, and finally 
pressed their foreheads together. The tenth 
day we were approaching the confines of 
the desert. Tall shrubs and more flowers 
appeared, and we observed turbaned field 
labourers turning up the rich black soil 
with primitive ploughs drawn by drome- 
daries, 

February 7th. — Towards sunset we were 
approaching El Arish, a frontier town of 
Egypt, and during the Crusades a strong- 
hold of the Christians. In the old castle 
king Baldwin died. Our tents were pitched 
outside the walls of the old Greek fortress, 
where, it is said, an infant child of one of 
the Ptolemies is still preserved. El Arish is 
the ancient boundary of Syria. We found 
in the sands near the tents some ancient 
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Roman relics, bits of glass and iron^ and 
a coin. Leaving this for Glaza the next 
day, we passed a Moslem cemetery. The 
sheikh leading the first camel paused before 
a grave, bent down, reverently touched the 
stone with his forehead, kissed it, and 
passed on. We were now entering upon 
the country of the Philistines, A long day's 
ride from El Arish brought us to Guza, 
which in the time of our Lord was so en- 
tirely laid waste during the Jewish] war, 
that when the angel commanded Philip * to 
arise and go toward the south from Jerusa- 
lem imto Graza/ he speaks of this place as 
a ' desert.' In the reign of the Emperor 
Gonstantine, Graza was made a bishop's see, 
and a cathedral was built, now converted 
into a mosque, called Malek Helena. At 
the time of the Crusades, Richard Coeur 
de Lion and his retainers dwelt here after 
the conquest. A part of the old Norman 
keep is still standing. It was formerly oc- 
cupied as a quarantine station. Our tents 
were pitched under the shadow of the old 
Keep, but we were too weary to conjure up 
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fancy sketches of those days of chiyalry and 
romance. Yet here had resounded the 
shouts of the Christians, when the proud 
fleet of king Richard was first dimly dis- 
cerned approaching the shores of Syria — 
shouts which welcomed the monarch to the 
camp of Philip Augustus. The historian 
also relates that, when Richard was con- 
ducted to a hill from which he could obtain 
a distant view of the towers of Jerusalem, 
he was so affected on seeing the city close 
at hand, and finding himself unable to re- 
lieve it, that he hid his face behind his 
shield and wept aloud. 

* Gaza 4 cittk della Giud^a nel fine, 
Su quella via ch' inver Pelusio mena : 
Posta in riva del mare, ed ha vicine 
Lnmensi solitudini d'arena, 
8e quai, com' austro snol Tonde marine, 
Mesoe il torbo spirante ; onde a gran pena 
Betrova il pelegrin riparo o scampo 
Kelle tempeste dell' instabil campo.' 

Tasso, ' La GenMolemme LtbercUa,^ 

Modem Gaza is a small Arab town, re- 
taining but few traces of its former import- 
ance. It was destroyed on the conquest 
of Syria by the Moslems, and now realizes 
the prophetic declaration : * For Gaza 
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shall be forsaken, and the king shall perish 
from Gaza/ 

We had now taken our last look at desert 
scenery. A few Arab settlements were 
scattered about. Patches of grass^ and 
clusters of pale flowers, exiled from greener 
spots, fringed our path. The Judean hills 
were dimly outlined on the northern hori- 
zon. Ascalon lay on the coast to the left, 
while behind us Gaza receded from view. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Bamlah. — ^Franciscan Convent. — The Monk of Palestine.— 
To Jerusalem. — ^Artival. 

February 8th. — Late in the afternoon of 
February 8th we entered the little town of 
Ramlah, the ancient Arimathea. It was 
onr last day on camels, and we were with- 
in one long horseback ride of Jerusa- 
lem. Our caravan had preceded us to the 
hospitable Franciscan convent, and now our 
camels knelt for the last time, and we dis- 
mounted. Our dragomen knocked loudly at 
the gate of the old convent : after a mo- 
ment's pause a cowled face peeped through 
the window grating and demanded, * Chi h ?' 
words we had not heard since we left 
Italy. Satisfied as to our errand the heavy 
bolts were drawn back into their rusty 
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sockets, the old gate was thrown open, gra- 
ting heavily on its hinges, and was again 
closed and barred, as we entered the paved 
court-yard. A young Italian monk did the 
honours of this hospitable establishment, 
showing us into rooms furnished for pilgrim 
guests at some distance from the cloisters. 
These convents in the East answer the 
double purpose of hotels and religious 
houses. The mission of these monks is to 
exercise the rites of hospitality, and afford 
protection to pilgrims and travellers to Jeru- 
salem. They resemble those of the monas- 
tery of the Great St. Bernard, except that 
the life of the Syrian devotee is not short- 
ened by exposure to the severities of an 
Alpine winter. The monk of Palestine 
passes his days in a soft and gentle climate, 
among scenes and associations calculated 
to awaken all his religious enthusiasm, in 
the land hallowed by the footsteps of his 
Lord. If any circumstances could recom- 
mend the cloister life, they are to be found 
here, where not a hill, nor a valley, nor a 
plain is silent, but where all of them with 
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varied voice speak of the * light that once 
came into the world,' — the light which shone 
upon Israel eighteen centuries ago. From 
this silent yet not voiceless scenery, since 
the very silence speaks, the monk of Pales- 
tine can draw the tender images of his faith 
to stimulate his love and devotion. This 
convent is said to stand on the site of the 
house of Nicodemus. The monks religiously 
preserve this tradition, and venerate the 
locality upon which their convent stands. 
It was here too that Joseph of Arimathea 
lived, the disciple *who begged the body 
of Jesus.' There were no other guests in the 
convent, except a Eussian bishop of the 
Greek church and his suite, just arrived 
from Jaffa. Gladly we welcomed the pro- 
tection that night of the stone walls of the 
old convent, after seventeen days in tents. 
The great volume of Egypt was now 
closing behind us with all its memories, 
antiquities, and desolation. Palestine was 
now opening her pages ; — the Palestine of 
the Greeks, the Holy Land of the Crusaders, 
the promised land of the Israelites now 
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before us, as we approached those nearer 
points where Jesus lived and died. 

* So passed they on 

O'er Judah's hills ; and wheresoe'er the leaves 
Of the broad sycamore made sounds at noon. 
Like lulling rain-drops, or the olive boughs. 
With their cool dimness, crossed the sultry blue 
Of Syria's heaven, she paused, that he might rest* 

Mrs. Hemahb. 

February 9th. — The day broke in cloud 
and mist, the rain trickled down the 
window-panes, and from the eaves of the 
old convent. As dull and unpromising a 
day as could have dawned. At an early 
hour our horses were ready at the gate, and 
after many assurances from our friar host, 
that the day would be fine, we started well 
armed against our wet foe, with a plentiful 
supply of mackintoshes. Under a drizzling 
cloud we left * Arimathea,' and toiling 
on through deep mud, were soon on the 
broad fields with the hill country of Judea 
bounding the misty horizon. Thither our 
eyes were magnetically drawn, our minds 
intently fixed. Behind them lay the holy 
city. It was noon ere we commenced the 
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toilsome ascent. There is no road, no 
beaten track yet here, although it has been 
the only highway into Jerusalem for 
centuries. Loose stones, shppery crags, 
and deep defiles varied the way. Over 
such ground we had to travel for nine 
hours. A few armed Turks were the only 
people we met. With the exception of an 
old battered stone-keep of the Crusaders' 
time, we saw no vestige of human habita- 
tion. It was a dull routine of valley, moun- 
tain, and plain. Now climbing stony steeps, 
now fording streams, shut in by hedges, we 
passed the long day wearily away. Hope 
grew faint as we looked in vain for the dis- 
persion of the clouds, that we might see the 
son set on the walls of Jerusalem. Link 
upon link of the mountain chain was tra- 
versed, and rougher than any highland pass 
grew the way. No sooner had one hill 
been surmounted, than another and another 
rose to view like ocean billows, shutting 
out the horizon of hope. Twelve hours 
had gone, the shades of evening were 
gathering about us, yet the city of David was 
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not in sight. The rain increased, and the 
chill of the day's death fell upon ns. The 
hand benumbed with cold and fatigue drops 
the bridle, and only the unerring instinct 
of the Syrian horse carries' the rider over 
pathless slopes, with neither moon nor star, 
nor lantern to lighten the way. At last 
the dragoman shouts, and is answered 
speedily by a horseman appearing with a 
lantern. A mingled storm of hail and rain 
beats upon the travellers as the gates of 
Jerusalem open to receive them. We 
entered in darkness and tempest those gates 
that had shut out the * light of the world * 
1800 years ago. Well may the clouds 
weep over thee, Jerusalem, and the night of 
tempest and darkness enfold the city that 
rejected her Saviour and King ! We soon 
traversed the filthy narrow streets, and dis- 
mounted at the door of the hotel, thankful 
to find shelter at last. In former times the 
traveller was forced to seek the hospitalities 
of the convents in Jerusalem, but now there 
are two excellent and comfortable hotels. 
The words excellent and comfortable are, 
of course, used in a large and liberal sense. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Jemsalem. — Prophecies. — €k)vemor's Palace. — View. — The 
Temple. — Prophecies. — Jesns Christ — ^Holy Places. 

JERUSALEM. 

« The Holy City lifted high her towers, 
And higher yet the glorious Temple reared. 
The pile far off appearing like a momxt 
Of alabaster, topt with golden spires.' 

Paradise Regained. 

" Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth is Mount Zion/ ^ Beautiful 
for situation is the city of David/ Thus 
&r the rapturous strain of the poet is true. 
For no city on earth stands more impos- 
ingly than Jerusalem. * Mark ye well her 
bulwarks/ may be said with enthusiasm 
by the traveller of to-day. But what a de- 
scent from the historian's testimony and the 
poet's fervour, when the stranger contem- 

I 
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plates the wretched modem city. The 
badly-paved streets, the filth and mud en- 
comitered everywhere, make one glad to 
remember that we are not walking in the 
real city of palaces, which, according to 
the statement of Mr. Stanley, lies buried 
forty feet below modem Jemsalem, having 
been seventeen times destroyed and re- 
built. 

*Cut off thine hair, Jerusalem, and 
cast it away, and take up a lamentation on 
high places ; for the Lord hath rejected and 
forsaken the generation of his wrath,** * 
Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wicked- 
ness that thou mayest be saved/f 

We obtained the finest view of the city 
from the governor's palace, which is said to 
occupy the site of Pilate's house. Below us 
lay the city, with the mosque of Omar on 
the site of Solomon's Temple. In the dis- 
t>ance rises the hill of Scopas, where Titus 
and his glittering host gazed on the city 
before its destruction. Mount Moriah, 
Mount Zion, the hill of Acra, and the tower 

* Jeremiah vii. 29. f Jeremiah iv. 14. 
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of Hippicus, are in sight ; and last and most 
interesting of all, the Mount of Olives. 
It was hallowed by the Saviour's presence. 
Hither He retreated for prayer and me- 
ditation. Here His soul endured the 
* agony/ and His brow sweat * great 
drops of blood.' It was on Olivet that 
Christ predicted the * destruction of Jerusa- 
lem/ in those memorable words : * Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the pro- 
phets and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not/ ' Behold your house is left unto you 
desolate/* When we were in Egypt we 
had followed the early chronicler and the 
later historian in their glowing descriptions 
qf the power and splendour of Alexandria, 
Tyre, Heliopolis, and Thebes ; we had 
plodded patiently among the sites of lost 
cities, and seen their prophesied doom 
accomplished : and now that we are in 
Palestine, the picture is scarcely lightened. 

♦ Matthew xxiii. 37, 38. 

i2 
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The same curse has sent forth its waves 
of desolation, and swept the whole country 
of Judea, devastating city upon city, and 
town upon town. The country in its whole 
extent is strewn with stones as if they had 
been rained down from heaven. Though the 
hills are in natural terraces as if made to 
cultivate the vine, and the valleys are alike 
fertile for the * corn and oil,' still all is im- 
cultivated, and a * long sabbath of rest ' 
lies upon Israel. The people that should 
be here to till and sow is dispersed over 
the wide world, possessed of no national 
privileges, a bye-word and a reproach 
among men. The prophet Amos, in refer- 
ring to the Jewish nation, declares, * I will 
sift the house of Israel among all nations, 
like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall 
not the least grain fall upon the earth.* 
How applicable this is to the scattered 
Hebrews ! They turned a deaf ear to the 
prophets, and refused Him *who would 
have redeemed Israel.' What more could 
have been done unto this vineyard than 
was done unto it ? 
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Jerusalem was encompassed by the armies 
of Titus seventy years after Christ. A 
protracted siege of seven years ensued, 
during which one million three hundred 
and seventy Jews perished. The temple 
was then destroyed ; that holy and beau- 
tiful house, * the joy of the whole earth/ 
stormed, demolished, * burnt with fire.' The 
*pure gold,' the *palm trees and open 
flowers,' the *floor of gold,' all were levelled 
to the dust. *Not one stone was to be 
left upon another.' Seventy years after 
the Saviour's prediction, the legions of 
Titus, glittering with cuirass and helmet, 
entered the city and ploughed up the sacred 
soil bedewed with the blood of Jesus. 
* And when ye see Jerusalem encompassed 
with armies, then know that the desolation 
thereof is nigh.' It was not only that 
Israel had rejected her God during the 
forty years' wandering, notwithstanding 
the supernatural power and love that 
overshadowed them, now their crying sin 
was that they would not believe in His 
Son. 
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' A man on earth He wandered once. 

All meek and nndefiled. 
And those who loved Hun said He wept— 
None ever said He smiled/ 

Elizabeth B. BBOWinNQ. 

* Jesus wept* over Jerusalem because 
they would not know * the things that be- 
longed unto their peace/ They had dis- 
dained the * chief corner stone, elect and 
precious/ Their deliverer had sprung from 
among themselves, a Jew of the royal line 
of David. He had * come unto His own, but 
His own received Him not/ His message 
was ever redemption and peace, whether 
He proclaimed it to the crowds who fol- 
lowed Him to Olivet's gentle slopes, or 
Galilee's wave-washed shores. To bring 
* peace and good-will towards men ' was 
His mission. 

I have no sympathy with the traveller 
who, after making this difficult and danr 
gerous pilgrimage to Jerusalem, cavils at 
and doubts all the local traditions which 
have consecrated as *holy ground' those 
spots hallowed by the life and death of 
our Lord. Neither can one commend the 
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crowd of pilgrims who flock to this land 
believing as true every recital of monk 
or cicerone. As the Saviour himself did 
not see fit to attach importance to these 
minor points in his earthly career, nor in- 
structed His apostles to hand them down to 
posterity, our own reason may guide us in 
the acceptance or rejection of many of the 
narrations we hear. The guide to the 
sights of Jerusalem first leads the visitor 
along the *Via Dolorosa/ Pointing to a 
notch cut in the stone wall, he exclaims, 
* here Christ sank beneath the weight of the 
cross, on his . way to Calvary,* and * tiiere 
aigainj'^ pointing to another ;notch. The 
absurdity of this must impress every one ; 
for it is a well-known historical fact, that 
the whole of Jerusalem was ploughed up 
like a field by Titus. How then can streets 
be identified now ? On these points no in- 
telligent traveller could for a moment be 
4uped. But the natural scenery can be 
beheld with veneration and faith. There 
can be no deception there ; yet Christ, who 
knew so well the proneness of human 
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nature to idolatry, gave no sanction to '; 
veneration for holy places. He came to 
do away with all the formal rites and 
sensuous worship of Jewish and Pagan . 
ritual, and to establish the ordinances of a \ 
purely spiritual faith. On the top of 
Mount Olivet is shown a so-called miracu- 
lous foot-print of our Lord at His ascension. 
Multitudes prostrate themselves before this 
rock, and kiss it fervently* But the en- 
lightened traveller, instead of searching for 
cunningly-devised fables within the filthy 
streets of Jerusalem, may follow in spirit 
the crowd that would press near to touch 
the hem of His garment, to listen to that 
voice that * spake as never man spake.' 
Surely it is possible to follow Christ's steps 
spiritually here without defiling our feet 
with the mud of unhallowed invention. If 
Christ had deemed it important to His 
people's faith that they should preserve 
with religious veneration the traces of His 
earthly walk. He would certainly have en- 
joined it as a duty on His followers. But 
nowhere in Scripture do we find such a 
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"' precept. Besides it is an historical fact, as 
before stated, that after the siege of Titus, 
Jerusalem was *laid in heaps,* and not 
.Until the reign of the Emperor Constantine 
..had the world begun to attach importance 
to traditional locaKties, or to take pleasure 
*in her stones, and to favour the dust 
thereof.* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

' The place is purified with hope^ 
The hope that is of prayer. 
And human love, and heavenward thought, 
And pious faith are there/ 

L. E. L. 
' Come, and see where the Lord lay.' 

Rain had fallen almost daily since our 
arrival in Jerusalem, making the streets so 
deplorably slippery with mud that there 
was little inducement to venture into 
them; and as there are no carriages in 
Jerusalem, walking is the only means of 
locomotion. But the Easter festivals are 
approaching. The narrow streets leading 
to the church of the Holy Sepulchre are 
crowded . by the influx of strangers and 
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pilgrims. Greeks, Russians, and Arme- 
nians throng the city, in varied and 
picturesque costumes. Around the portico 
of the venerable Basilica a dense crowd of 
devotees assemble. Venders of relics are 
busy in the square selling to the pil- 
grims pearl-shells carved at Bethlehem, 
beads made of the olive-stones of Olivet, 
bitumen-cups from the shores of the Dead 
Sea, and shells from the Jordan. The 
busy hum of buying and selling in the 
sacred place brings to memory the scene 
of Christ with the money-changers in 
the Temple. Here a fanatic, in singular 
picturesque garb, is preaching and shaking 
a tin box for alms; there a prostrate en- 
thusiast is kissing the gate of the churcL 
Soon a stir is observed in the dense crowd, 
announcing the approach of no less a 
personage than a turbaned Turk who 
bears the keys of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. A Mussulman has power to 
open and shut these consecrated doors. 
To a neutral party this power is intrusted 
on account of the disgraceful quarrels 
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between the Greek and Latin Churches, 
whose adherents stoutly maintain the claims 
and authority of pope and patriarch re- 
spectively within these sacred precincts. 
At last the ponderous key unlocks the 
door, and the crowd pushes forward. The 
pilgrims fall upon their knees and kiss the 
worn pavement. It is not for us to stand 
on this threshold in irreverent doubt or 
cold scepticism ; rather would we yield to 
the solemnizing influences of the spectacle. 
The building has been raised to commemo- 
rate the greatest event in time, and has 
been hallowed by many a pilgrim's prayers. 
The church in itself is a history. To 
quote from the invaluable work of Mr. 
Stanley Q Sinai and Palestine '), * Here is 
the place in which to study all the diverse 
rites and forms of the older Churches of 
the world. There alone are gathered to- 
gether all the altars of all the sects 
which existed before the Reformation. On 
one side is the barbaric splendour of the 
Greek Church, exulting in its possession 
of Constantine's Basilica, and of the rock 
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of Calvary. In another corner is the deep 
poverty of the Coptic and Syrian Churches, 
each now confined to one paltry chapel; 
forcibly contrasted again with the large 
portions now supported by the rich re- 
venues of the merchants of Armenia ; and 
intermingled with each of these is the more 
chastened and familiar worship of the Latin 
Church, here reduced from the gigantic 
proportions which it bears in its native 
seat to a humble settlement in a foreign 
land, yet still securing for itself a footing 
with its usual energy even on localities 
which its rival seemed most firmly to have 
occupied/ 

It is a melancholy circumstance that the 
supposed tomb of our Lord should have 
become the scene of such disgraceful and re- 
volting contentions and dissensions among 
Christians. It was to possess this holy 
spot that the Crusaders fought, and after 
they were routed by the infidel Turks, the 
Greeks claimed it ; and now at the Easter 
festivals the jealousies of the Latin and 
Greek Churches are painfully apparent. 
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Human passions cannot be tranquillized 
even at the grave of Jesus, but find vent 
in open discord and frequent bloodshed. 

In a chapel in the middle of the church 
is the Rotunda: a marble altar stands at 
the entrance to indicate the spot where the 
angel is said to have announced to Marj 
the risen Saviour. 

* When mom's first zephyr qmmg 

To stir the solemn air. 
And tlirough the silent garden sped. 

It lifted Mary's hair ; 
As, gazing through her tean^ 

She knelt beside the tomb 
And looked with mate and wild despair 

Upon its vacant gloom ; 

* ** His cold and mangled fonn. 

Would they not let repose ? 
Coold Death not stay thdr crael hands 

A^Tidnst the lian of Woes? [, 

Oh, I had thought <opov 

Upon His sacred head* 
These chosen perftunes, and my tears 

O'er His pale brow to abed.* 
*Vo ! through her sobs, a voioe — 

•MajyT in tones divine ; 
£lie tmied, wsth <2iBck and fervieBt hope, 

A£ fftlgrixns to thedr abiizia. 
Her tMxfQl €Te now beams 

With kiFi« and KivieKinoe «W9M^ 
Aa»lB«ealidiKg joyfo^y ffis ittaDfi, 

€beUQ«tJ;e9Qs &ei: 

T. l^DOExsmaJL 
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In the dim light of wax candles and 
vestal lamps, it was not diflScult for the 
imagination to depict that radiant Being 
whose message was glad tidings of a risen 
Saviour to those weeping women. *To 
come aiid see where the Lord lay* has 
been the motive which for ages has im- 
pelled the zealot and the fanatic to visit 
Jerusalem, to enter by the low door this 
small chapel consecrated to the memory of 
Jesus. Gk)ld and silver vestal lamps bum 
here night and day, and are never suffered 
to bum out. Flowers and votive offerings 
are sprinkled upon the marble slab, and 
here the pilgrims prostrate themselves and 
kiss the very stones under their feet. If 
the traveller cannot look on this with ve- 
neration he had better not look at all ; for 
there is no other building in the world of 
such impressive interest, if only for the 
human emotions it evokes. Whether we 
contemplate this church as the object of a 
mediaeval chivalry, or simply revere it as 
dedicated to an avowedly holy purpose, 
surely it claims our sympathy and respect. 
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Wliile pondering over the vicissitudes of 
this one church, we are struck, as we said 
before, with the epitome it presents of the 
many schisms and discords that have ever 
existed in the Christian world. 

Among the many objects of interest, 
zealously guarded, are the tombs of God- 
frey de Bouillon and King Baldwin. The 
rusiy long sword and spurs of the former 
are exhibited by the sacristan. Up a 
flight of steps we are shown gold sockets, 
covering holes in a rock, in which it is 
aflSrmed the true cross was found by the 
mother of Constantino; and the pilgrims 
have worn the stones smooth by their 
kisses. We could not but observe the pe- 
culiarities of the Greek pilgrims in their 
veneration for the holy places. The Greek 
professor is more fervent in appearance 
than the Latin, and their genuflexions are 
altogether dissimilar. They claim to have 
descended from the primitive apostolic 
Church ; refuse allegiance to the pope, 
deny his infallibility, and are governed by 
patriarchs. They protest, too, against 
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what they term the errors of the Latin 
Church, and deny many of her tenets, such 
as purgatory, works of supererogation, and 
the setting up of images in churches. But 
their extravagant display of old Byzan- 
tine art quite compensates for the want 
of images. Such a profusion of gilt and 
gaudy rubbish offends the eye far more 
than the often chaste sculptures of the rival 
Church. Their meagre, spiritless Madon- 
nas* are loaded with silver crowns, neck- 
laces and bracelets, with rings and every 
bauble that can glitter. The Greek hates 
the Latin Church. A more fanatical and 
superstitious body of believers never ex- 
isted than those of the Greek Catholic 
Church. Religious controversies are offen- 
sive enough when the prejudiced and bi- 
goted combatants are separated from open 
dispute by distinctive churches ; but when 
within the same walls one sees not only 
various forms of worship celebrated at the 
same time, but each striving as the avowed 

* One of the rales in regard to pictures in their churches is, 
that they must not look too much like life I 
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champions of their sect, it is no wonder 
that discordant strains vent themselves in 
the cry, ' I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas/ even from the chnrch of 
the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Jew.— English Church.— The Lepera. 

THE JEW, 

' 1 weep for those that wept by Babel's stream, 
Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream ; 
Weep for the harp of Judah's broken sheU ; 
Mourn where their God hath dwelt the godless dweU I' 

' Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but for yourselves 
and your children.' 

The picture of the Jew in his own land is 
a sorrowful proof of the truth of Scripture, 
and of the withering curse that rests upon 
him nationally and individually. Nowhere 
is he acknowledged to furnish so sad an 
evidence of his fall, as in the land of his 
fathers. Nowhere is he seen to be so 
wretched as in the city of his birthright. A 
people who can boast of their descent from 
an ancestor who was the ' friend of God' — 
a people from whose stock Jesus derived his 
humanity, — a people, once so distinguished 
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amongst the nations, so greatly honoured by 
God, — ^is now the despised, the forsaken, the 
outcast. In Jerusalem they form but a 
fraction of the population, and the work of 
the missionary among them is laborious, if 
not discouraging. Many of them pretend 
to be converted to Christianity, actuated by 
the base motive of being supported in idle- 
ness, as of course they are renounced by 
their own people when they become Chris- 
tians. No traveller in Palestine can be- 
lieve that, by mere human power, or by the 
liberality of human hearts alone, the Jews 
will be brought back or their land re- 
deemed. It does not seem possible that 
any scheme of Jewish colonization, or in- 
habitation, could restore fertility to the 
desolate wastes of Judea. Naturally, they 
are not agriculturists; and even if they 
were, the vastness of the undertaking would 
certainly discourage the most enterprising 
among them. Human efforts cannot hasten 
the dawn of a new morning upon this land. 
* She must enjoy her sabbaths while she 
lieth desolate.' In as extraordinary a man- 
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ner as the nation has been scattered will 
she be restored. Israel is, indeed, a mourn- 
ful picture. Centuries of ruin have rolled 
over her, and centuries of human labour 
could hardly redeem her. The thorn and 
the bramble must spring up and die where 
the * com and the oil ' should grow, until 
the promises of God shaU be fulfilled re- 
specting this unhappy land. Then we are 
assured the ^ wilderness shall again blossom 
like a rose.' That the kingdom of Israel 
shall be again established must be the hope 
of every Christian, when * her reproach 
shall be taken away.' The bitter persecu- 
tion that has everywhere followed the 
Jews is proverbial. Scattered over the 
face of the earth, they are a despised and 
outcast people. Their curse, however, 
seems to have been somewhat mitigated 
within the last few years. During the 
middle ages they were frightfully perse- 
cuted. Hallam tells us that they were 
everywhere objects of popular insult and 
oppression. A time of festivity to others 
was often the season of cruel mockery and 
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grief to them. At Toulouse it was the 
custom to smite them on the cheek at 
Easter. At B^ziers they were assailed 
with stones fix)m Pahn Sunday to Easter ; a 
custom which generally produced scenes of 
bloodshed, to which the populace were 
annually instigated by a sermon &om the 
bishop. This is but a fragment from the 
long history of persecution which has ever 
followed the Jew. In Jerusalem, it is said 
that the remnant of the Jewish race does 
not increase according to the ordinary 
average, and the great mortality among 
their children is well established by the 
yearly census. Not one in three, it is 
aflSrmed, arrive at mature years. Scarcely 
any of the Jews in Jerusalem are natives 
of the town. They have come from the 
four corners of the earth to lay their bones 
to rest in the valley of Jehoshaphat, which 
is the highest ambition of the Jew. Jeru- 
salem, Tophet, Tiberias, and Hebron, are 
now their chief cities of residence iq Pales- 
tine, 
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No American or English traveller can 
pass with indifference the English Pro- 
testant church in Jerusalem, which stands 
on Mount Zion, The Mahomedan, Jewish, 
Armenian, and Latin forms of worship, are 
all established in Jerusalem. Syrians, Copts, 
Georgians, and members of all the sects of 
Christendom, seem mingled together here. 
But what with * false doctrine, heresy, 
and schism,' the American or English 
visitor would be at a loss to find a place of 
worship, were it not for the existence of a 
little band of Protestant Christians, who are 
indebted to the ' London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews,' and 
for the establishment of a bishopric in Jeru- 
salem. The English and Prussian govern- 
ments combined in order to found a diocese. 
Mesopotamia, Chaldea, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia, come under its 
jurisdiction. The king of Prussia gave a 
handsome endowment, 15,000Z., the interest 
of which goes to support the bishop. In 
1841, Michael Solomon Alexander, a Jewish 
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proselyte, was appointed the first bishop of 
this diocese. He died in 1845, and was suc- 
ceeded by the present incumbent, the Right 
Rev. Bishop Gobat, who for a long time 
was a missionary in Abyssinia. In 1842, 
a church was erected on Mount Zion, on 
the site once occupied by the palace of 
Herod. The stones for the building were 
brought from Anathoth, the birthplace of 
Jeremiah. The church is not far from the 
site of King David's splendid palace, in 
which he wrote the Psalms. In such a 
locality, teeming with holy associations, 
stands the pretty little building, called 
Christ's Church, Never was that name 
more appropriately applied, wherein the 
doctrine of Christ is preached in purity and 
simplicity in the city of His ministry. In 
the year 1843, the Turks insisted that the 
church should be attached to the consulate. 
On Sunday mornings there are three ser- 
vices, one in Judaeo-Spanish, one in Eng- 
lish, and one in German. In the after- 
noon, the German service alternates with 
the Lutheran, and three times a week the 
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servioe of the Churcli of England is read in 
Hebrew. There is an hospital for Jews 
connected with the church, under the sn- 
perintendance of Dr. Macgowan. There is 
also a boys' school, a house of industry for 
converts, an industrial school for Jewesses 
under the care of Miss Cooper, and a Prus- 
sian hospital. For these interesting facts, 
the writer is indebted partly to a friend 
long resident in the East, and to Dr. Mac- 
gowan, of Jerusalem. Every stranger here 
veoaSlj goes once or twice to view * the 
place of wailing for the Jews.' A part of 
the old temple foundation is still standing, 
and to it every Friday the oppressed Jew 
repairs. Here the Turk ceases to molest 
him, leavmg hhn to his humiliation. The 
Jew comes here weekly to mourn and 
to ^ wail,' striking his head against the 
loi^h stones, pressing his forehead with 
passionate fervour against the walls, and 
praying the Messiah to come to his deli- 
verance. Through the narrow filthy streets 
we threaded our way to witness this curi- 
ous ceremony^ The men, about fifty in 

K 
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number, were extremely good-looking, and 
their peculiar features were rendered still 
more expressive by the heavy silvery beard 
and the high conical cap they wore. It 
was a sad and suggestive picture. They 
seemed to say in passionate fervour, * How 
long, Lord ? Wilt thou be angry for ever ?' 
We took a ride round the walls one 
afternoon, passing the quarter allotted to 
lepers. According to the Mosaic law, they 
still live * alone ;' that is to say, they are 
banished from all society except of those 
similarly accursed. Their houses are built 
with the doors facing the wall of the city, 
so that persons passing by are not obliged 
to come into contact with them. We saw 
many of these victims during our travels 
in Syria. The curse of leprosy seems 
likely to remain for ever in these lands,, as 
the subjects of it can only marry among 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Excursion to the Jordan and Dead Sea.— Scenery.— Escort. — 
Jericho. — ^Encampment— The Jordan. — Dead Sea.— Mount 
of Quarantina. 

EXCURSION TO THE JORDAN AND DEAD SEA. 

' Over whose acres walked those blessed feet. 
Which eighteen himdred years ago were nail*d 
For our advantage to the blessed cross.' 

Shaespeabe. 

February 19th. — The day dawned cloud- 
lessly ; by no means an unimportant circum- 
stance in a land where every excursion must 
be performed on horseback. Our horses 
were at the door of the hotel at an early 
hour, and we started off for the ' Jordan ' 
and the * Dead Sea.' The road crossed 
the lower part of the Mount of OHves, 
passing through Bethany, where Mary and 

k2 
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Martha lived. Flowers in endless variety 
fringed the narrow path. The Jordan 
outlined the horizon like a silver thread, 
and as we mounted higher, the blue waters 
of the Dead Sea shone like a polished 
lapis lazuli in a golden setting of glittering 
sand. Approaching the plains of Jericho, 
the scenery grows wilder and more soli- 
tary. A Bedouin, called the Sheikh of 
the Jordan, bearing a formidable spear, 
was our guard. He rode before us, as our 
protecting spirit through this wilderness, 
while two Arab soldiens, with long gunfi 
slung on their shoulders ran by the side of 
our horses. The road to Jericho has as doubt- 
ful a reptttation, as it had in our Saviour's 
time. The thieves who infest this portion 
of the Holy Land have not invented during 
the courB8 of centuries a more civilized 
system of robbery: as in olden time, so 
now they strip their victims of their 
clothing, and beat them unmercifully. 
Late in the afternoon we descended the 
steep mountain path. The plain of Jeri** 
cho, which lay before ns« is a broad waste, 
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with ^ot ^ toaoe of itgi ono^ opulont dty. 
The biaqk tenta of ihe d^cendants of 
lehmael alone remain to variegate the 
otherwiae dreary ^ceiie. These wild law* 
loGB pwple have to be propitiated by th^ 
stranger, for ' the hand of the lahmaelite, 
k stiU against every man/ and human life 
is m little valued by them as their own 
monntain game. As robbery is their trade, 
the traveller is obliged to pay tribute- 
money to the sheikh of every tribe through 
which he passes; our dragoman paying 
100 piastres £pir our safe-conduct to the 
Jordan. Our tents were pitched close by 

* Elisha's well ;' and the protection of our 
guards, although they were themselves 

* wild men of the desert,' was a consoling 
reflection^ even as it was in Egypt, when 
the bright light of the watch-fires glim- 
mered through the cracks of the tents, 
and the monotonous ohant of the Arabs 
broke the oppressive silence, — a silence 
made more fearful by occasional cries of 
the jackal, suggesting the suspicion of 
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more savage beasts, for footprints of the 
hyena and tiger are often seen in this 
neighbourhood. The camp was astir be- 
times the following morning, that we 
might make an early start for the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan, 

Notwithstanding the eflforts of our guard, 
it was diflScult to restrain the curiosity of 
the Arab women, one of whom tried to 
force herself into our tent, and, being 
refused, brandished a formidable knife, 
which she drew from her sleeve. These 
women were the most savage we had 
seen on our travels, tattooed with indigo 
on their foreheads, chins, breasts and arms, 
and deep black stains of kohl under the 
eyes, which gave a malignant expression, 
not easily forgotten. These nomadic tribes 
dwell by the water-springs, and when the 
supply is exhausted, they move their cara- 
vans in pursuit of other wells. 
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THE JORDAN. 

' Ha da quel lato, d'onde il giomo appare, 
Del felice Giordan le nobil' onde ; 
E, della parte occidental del mare 
Mediterraneo 1* arenose sponde 
Verso borea h Bet^l, ch'aLzb Taltare 
Al vue dell oro, e la Samaria ; e donde 
Ausiro portar, le suol piovoso nembo 
Betelem, che'l gran parto accolse ingrembo.' 

Tasso, La Oerusalemme Liherata. 

The way to the Jordan, is not deficient in 
a certain kind of beauty. Its very desolation 
appeals like a silent prayer to Him, who 
alone counts its unpeopled wastes. The 
river Jordan is a noble rushing stream : 
the low acacias grow to its very margin, 
and the willow and the shrubs bend to 
reach it. This river, hallowed by the 
Saviour's baptism, and the neighbouring 
wilderness, bring to mind the strange as- 
cetic life of His great forerunner the Bap- 
tist, — ^he whose voice was heard crying 
from this very wilderness, * Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord.' For centuries it has 
been customary for the pilgrim to cut a 
staff from the trees of the Jordan : then 
he becomes a palmer. Each member of 
our party cut a staff, and then bathed the 
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forehead in the saored str^am• From the 
Jordan to the Dead Sea is a long asid dreary 
wilderness ; an accursed soil saturated with 
salt, and not a blade of grass or a flower 
blooms upon it. Our guide directed our at- 
tention, however, to certain indentations in 
the ground, which were not traces of plants, 
but footprints of the hyena and th^ wild 
boar. We did not care to lipger long dis- 
cussing this probability^ so hastened our 
horses into a brisk trot, and w^re soon m 
full view of the Dead Sea. Beautifiil was 
the first glimpse, though the testimonies of 
tourists do not agree usually on this point 
Yes, beautifijl although no green life, 
no human life, no insect life, is there. 
A stray flock of birds, skimming over the 
waters, was all we saw of life in that region. 
There lay the blue rippling sea^ reflecting 
in dark shadows the mountains of Si^^ 
and the heights of Pisgah. The waters 
were full of ^lotion, wavQ dashing aft^r 
wave, upon a shore bestrewed with pebbles, 
bitumen, and sulphur. What a dreary 
beach, when contrasted with the lovely 
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eborw of the Atlwtic and tibQ Adriatic ! 
Hwe are »o ebining pebbles, polished by 
the wavei-^Do bmwdies of dark aeaweed in 
Tvhich bright »hell« are entangled. All 
nature liee under a withering blight, and 
it is as solemn a scene ofi the mind can 
well picture. We spent a long morn- 
ing on the shores of the asphaltic lake, 
muaing oxer its mysteries, examining the 
assertions of the old chroniclers, the evi- 
dence of recent scientific sad biblical re- 
search, as to whether these waters actually 
flow over the buried cities of Sodom and 
Gk)morrha, In Genesis we read there 
were five cities, situated in the vale of 
Siddim, two of which were destroyed. In 
Deuteronomy it is declared that God over- 
threw Admah and Zeboim. The classical 
writers confirm these statements ; but Jose- 
phus asserts that the guiliy cities destroyed 
were upon the borders of the lake. The 
extraordinary solitude of this region is 
made more depressing from the circum- 
stance that its poisonous vapour drives far 
from its precincts all human life. Not a 

k3 
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village, nor a hut is seen upon its borders ; 
— ^all is profoundly wrapped in silence and 
death. After the Easter festivals the 
pilgrims flock to the banks of the Jordan, 
where they are baptized, but they rarely 
visit the Dead Sea, On our return from 
the Jordan to Jerusalem, we made a slight 
detour, skirting the foot of the mountain 
called * Quarantina,' held by tradition to be 
the scene of our Lord's * temptation,* and 
of the &st of forty days. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Tomb of the Virgin.— Mary-worship.— Mount of Olives. 

THE virgin's tomb AND THE MOUNT OF 

OLIVES. 

' I am not proud — ^meek angels, ye invest 
New meeknesses to hear such utterance rest 
On mortal lip8> — * I am not proud ' — not proud t 
Albeit in my flesh God sent his Son, 
Albeit over Him my head is bowed 
As others bow before Him, still mine heart 
Bows lower than their knees. O centuries 
That roll, in vision, your futurities 

My future grave athwart, — 
Whose murmurs seem to reach me while I keep 

Watch o*er His sleep, — 
Say of me as the Heavenly said — " Thou art 
The blessedest of women !' — ^blessedest. 
Not holiest, not nobleslr^no high name. 
Whose height misplaced may pierce me like a shame, 
When I sit meek in heaven V* 

February 18th. — Our second excursion 
from Jerusalem was to the Mount of 

♦ Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, ' The Virgin Mary 
to the Child Jesus,' vol. ii. p. 177. 
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Olives, through St. Stephen's gate, passing 
the pool of Bethesda, and pausing at the 
little chapel held by tradition to be built 
over the * Tomb of the Virgin.' A long 
flight of stone steps leads the traveller 
to a small chapel, brilliantly illuminated by 
gold and silver vestal lamps. This grotto 
chapel i3 said to enclose the Virgin's tomb. 
Why should not the mission of the Virgin 
be venerated by the Protestant ? Can we 
not cherish the memory of her who was 
called * blessed among women,' withQut sul- 
lying the purity of our faith ? Can we not 
disclaim all allegiance to hQ>x alleged inter- 
cessory work, and yet revere her mission ? 
The coldness with whieh tiie Protestant is 
early taijght to regard the Virgin is the 
result of the corruption of a once pure and 
beautiful sentiment. We h^rn fropi the 
early Fathers that the worship of tiie Vir- 
gin had no existence during tjj^ fir/st five 
centuries of pur era. Whm, however, 
heathen cowvprts were brp^ght into the 
church, their spiritual heads, anxious to 
allure them to the truth, and not to make 
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too mdden a transition from idolatrous 
and temple-worship, made a compromiee 
by permitting imagee of the new religion 
to be put up in the chnrches, to be kept 
as objeotB of reverence only. But it n 
cmriow to observe how gradual was the 
progress of Mary-worship in the Eoman 
Church. We find in the writings of Pope 
Gregory the Great, a.d. 698, these instruc- 
tions on the subject of images :— * By all 
means admit images of the Virgin to be 
placed in churches, for the edification of 
the unlearned; but show by proofia of 
Holy Scripture, that it is unlawful to wor-p 
ship anything made with hands, for it is 
written, "Thou shalt love tiie Lord thy 
Gk)d, and Him only shalt thou serve." By 
all means forbid images to be worshipped/ 
This was written in a.d. 787, at the time 
of the second Nicene Coimcil. Thus imre 
m intentioQ was the early custom of pre- 
serving images of the Virgin in the 
churches. 

On examining the subject further, we 
find in the writings of Thomas AquizMs, 
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about the IStli century, the following 
abuse of the doctrine : — 

^ To the image the same worship is due 
which is due to the person of which it is 
the image. The cross, the Virgin, the 
image of Christ, must be worshipped with 
the selfsame supreme worship with which 
Christ himself is adored/ 

In the 15th century we find the error 
becoming more palpable in the Churclu 
* We speak to the cross and we pray to the 
cross, as to Christ himself/ 

St. Gregory of Nazianzum, who was 
called ' Theologus,* from his great erudition, 
and who lived 380 years after Christ, never 
makes any allusion in his writings to the 
Virgin, and never invokes her name in 
prayer. There was but little to condemn 
m the homage paid in the early Church to 
representations of the Virgin, or of any 
holy subject. On the contrary, the feeling 
of vemration was sanctioned by all the 
sympathies of the human souL But these 
feelings have been fearfully perverted and 
abused ; and a dogma supported by all the 
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authority of papal Rome has grown out 
of the seemingly harmless innovation. 

Pictures of the Virgin and Child in 
every form and posture are now the most 
conspicuous symbols of the Roman ChurcL 
The Madonna is everywhere the first 
object that attracts the eye, from the 
gorgeous altar of the cathedral to the 
dusty vine-tangled roadside shrine. Candles 
bum before her, incense wreaths float 
round her, men, women, and children 
bend as suppliants at her feet Art has 
long been enlisted in the service of the 
Virgin. Music, painting, sculpture, and 
poetry, in all their most seductive in- 
fluences, have been made tributary to her 
worship. What would early art have been 
without the holy subject? What had 
become of the pure and glowing enthu- 
siasm of Fra Angelico da Fiesole, whose 
poetical and ecstatic fervour produced such 
exquisite impersonations of the Virgin 
Mother? or of the genius of Raphael, 
and a host of artists, who have immorta- 
lized this favourite theme? Where could 
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we look for the delighte of Chrirtiwi axt, 
if this holy subject was withdrawn from 
its history? What a theme of beauty 
would be lost to the poet, were ho denied 
the «weet pictures of the Jewish Maiden 
and the Sinless Child ! 

Mrs, Jameson, in her interesting and 
highly artistic work, entitled * Legends of 
the Madonna,' thus beautifully carries out 
the thought, in treating of the origin of 
the worship of the Madonna :— ^ It waa a 
them^ which neyer tired her votaries, 
whether, as in the hands of great and sin- 
cere artists, it became one of the noblest 
and loveliest, or, as in the hands of super- 
ficial, unbelieving, and time-serving artists, 
one of the moat degraded. All that human 
genius, inspired by faith, could achieve 
of best^aU that fanaticism, sensualism, 
atheism, could perpetuate of worst^do we 
find in the cycle of those representations 
which have been dedicated to the glory of 
the Virgin. And indeed the ethics of tl>e 
Madonna worship, as evolved in art, might 
not be inaptly likened to ih» ethics of 
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huioaa love ; ^o long as the object of sense 
remainied in objection to the moral ideiH-- 
ao long 119 the appeal was to the best of 
our faculties and affections~'SO long was 
the im^ge grand or refined, and the infltir 
enees to be ranked with those which have 
helped to humanize and civiligse ow race; 
but as soon as the object became a mere 
idol, then worship and wo3?ghippers, art 
snd artists, wwe together degraded. That 
the veneration paid to Mary in the early 
Church wae a very natural feeling in those 
who advocated the divinity of her Son, 
would be granted, I suppose, hy all hut the 
most bigoted reformers; that it led to 
unwise and wild extremes, confounding the 
creature with the Creator, would be admit- 
ted, I suppose, by all but the most bigoted 
Roman Catholics.* 

It wias .at the end of the 4th century 
that images began to increase in import- 
smce in the Church. Epiphanus, the 
Bishop of Salamis, wrote a letter to John, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, whiqh is preserved 

* * ^[jegewls of t^e J/LBAoxmsh* hy Mzs. Japieaon. 
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by St. Jerome, an in which the follow- 
ing observation occurs: — ^On my journey 
through Anablela, a village in Palestine, I 
found a curtain at the door of the church, 
on which was painted a figure of Christ, or 
some saint, I forget which. As I saw it 
was the image of a man, which is against 
the command of the Scriptures, I tore- it 
down, and gave it to the church autho- 
rities, with the advice to use it as a 
winding-sheet for the next poor person 
who might have occasion for one, and 
bury it.'* 

This is a long digression; but as all 
the objects within and without Jerusa- 
lem are chiefly commemorative of the 
earthly life of our Saviour, it would be 
impossible not to touch upon the facts 
and the present associations of Mariolatry 
in the Eoman Catholic Church. It would 
indeed be strange to walk about Zion 
and not think of her King, and in con- 
nexion with Him to linger a few mo- 
ments at the grave-rest of Mary; for it 

* * Epochs of Painting/ by Balph Wommn. 
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was said ^that all generations should call 
her blessed.' As we crossed the valley of 
Kedron, whose stony bed is dry and 
streamless, our attention was directed to a 
cave, where it is asserted by monastic tra- 
dition that the apostles composed their 
creed. At length we reach Mount Olivet, 
which rises in a gentle slope to the summit, 
and is crowned with a small chapel. A 
glorious panorama unfolds to our view. 
It is the same scenery as that on which the 
Saviour himself has gazed. Not far away lies 
Bethany, and the walled city of Jerusalem, 
while in the distance, like a calm blue 
transparency, the Dead Sea sleeps among 
the hills of Moab. 

THE MOUNT OP OLIVES. 

The associations of Mount Olivet stand 
alone and unapproached in interest. It 
was to its solitude that our Saviour loved 
to withdraw himself, quitting the crowded 
thoroughfares of the city to seek repose 
and meditation in its peaceful shades. 
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Here Ho i^ndured the **goiiy' in the gar- 
den of Oeth^mane, suad firom this moqnr 
tain looked upon the city and wept The 
love of Nature was a beautifql featwe in 
<mr Saviow'u character. We always find 
Him choosing the outer world of Natuje 
in preference to the temple or the synflk 
gc^ue. No flower, no blade of gra^ grew 
unobserved by Him, but were ever brought 
forward to fijmifih the most comply iUue- 
tratiojw of Hw digoouwieft, a»d literally 
were te^ts that grew at His feet The 
birds of the air told of the Father's care 
for His children ; the lily of the valley 
poi^ted its reproof against too much 
thought on dress ; the tree that should be 
* known by its fruit,' the grapes, the 
thorns, the figs, and the thistles, were the 
favourite similes with which He loved to 
enforce the sublime truths of His Gospel. 

Returning to Jerusalem, we passed the 
tombs of Absalom, Zechariah, and Jame^, 
and the venerable villg^e of Siloam, which 
is built in the rook : it stands on a bold 
cliflF, overlooking the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
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and the memorable pool of which Milton 
sang — 

'And Siloam*8 brook that flow'd 
Past by the oiaole of God.'* 

The pool of Siloam is deep, and partly 
walled in. It is often used as an effectual 
cure for diseases of the eye, so prevalent in 
these countries; so that the healing pro- 
perties of the water are still traditionally 
acknowledged. 

* • Paradiae Lost.* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Bethany.— Tomb of Lazaraa.— Bethlehem.— St. Jeromew— 
Tomb of BacheL — ^Departme from Jerusalem. — ^Fiist En- 
campment at Beeri.—BetheL—Ijeboiiah.—Nabloii8.— Jacob's 
WelL— The Samaritans. 

* And fast beside the oliye-boideied way. 
Stands the blessed home where Jesos deigned to stay. 
The peaceful home to zeal sincere. 
And heavenly contemplation dear. 
Where Blartha lov'd to wait with reverenoe meet. 
And wiser liaiy lingered at thy sacred feet* 



February 22. — We made an excursion to 
Bethany, to visit the ruins of the traditional 
home of Lazarus, and the tomb at which 
was wrought one of the greatest miracles 
of our Lord. To the traveller lately re- 
turned from tracing antiquities coeval with 
Moses and the prophets, it did not seem 
extravagant to believe that the ruined 
dwelling of the sisters * whom Jesus 
loved * might still stand. It was here Jesus 
loved to retire after his labours in Jerusalem. 
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It was here He comforted the sorrowing 
sisters as they went to meet Him on the 
same road we had been travelling. One 
can almost hear them as they approach 
Jesus, and exclaim, *Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died.' It 
was at Bethany, too, that the Magdalene 
anointed Jesus with ointment and * wiped 
His feet with the hair of her head,' From 
here too the Saviour made his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. Bethany is charm- 
ingly situated on a gentle acclivity, com- 
manding a lovely view of Jerusalem. The 
tomb of Lazarus is reached by descending 
a long winding staircase. Like other 
Eastern tombs it is hewn in the rock, and 
even the Mussulman venerates the spot. 
It is not diflScult for the imagination to 
picture that scene when Mary and Martha, 
accompanied by Jesus, approached the 
tomb of death, as when, 



• From every house the neighboura met, 
The streets are filled with joyful souud, 
A solemn gladness even crowned 
The purple brows of Olivet.' 

Alfred Tenntson. 
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' We sate am<»ig the stalls at Bethlehem. 
The dumb kme from their fodder, turning them. 

Softened their horned faces 

To almost human gazes 

Toward the newly-bom. 
The simple shepherds from the starlit brooks 

Brought visionary looks, 
As yet in their astonied hearing rung 

The strange sweet angel tongue. 
The Magi of the East, in sandals worn. 

Knelt reverent, sweeping round. 
With long pale beards, their gifts upon the gfound. 

The incense, myrrh, and gold 
These baby hands were impotent to hold. 
So let all earthlies and celestials wait 

Upon thy royal state, 

Sleep, sleep, my kin^y One !'* 

Pebmary 23 we appointed for our visit 
to Bethlehem. No town in Judea is so 
replete with interest to the traveller as 
Bethlehem. The road passes by the tomb 
of Eachel, and * through the fields where 
Ruth gleaned/ and where the * glad tidings 
of great joy * were announced by the angels 
to the shepherds. The town of Bethlehem 
is beautifully situated on a hill clad with 
olives and fig trees. The church of St. 
Helena and the adjoining convent buildings 
contain, it is believed, all the sacred locali- 

* Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, vol. iL p. 176. 
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ties connected with the Saviour's birth. 
This old BasiKca is considered to be the 
most ancient church in the world. It was 
built by the Empress Helena 327 a.d. 
A Franciscan friar gave us each a lighted 
taper, and we descended a flight of stone 
steps, through a dark gallery, to a subter- 
ranean chapel, the spot held sacred as 
the place of the * nativity of Jesus Christ/ 
Grold and silver lamps bum day and night 
in the small chapel, where is a niche in 
the wall, and over it a picture comme- 
morating the event. Upon the pavement 
glitters a silver star, with the inscription, 
* Hie de Vergine Maria Jesus Christus natus 
est' During one of the feuds between the 
Latin and Greek Churches, a golden star 
was stolen from this place, and has since 
been replaced by a silver one — the gift of 
the present Emperor of the French. The 
cell of St. Jerome is also shown. Here this 
saint lived and died in the full persuasion 
that this was the birthplace of his Master. 
The early Christians had built a chapel to 
commemorate this event as early as the 2nd 

L 
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century, but it was destroyed by the Pagan 
Emperor Hadrian. From the fact of the 
Roman emperor s determination to dese- 
crate the spot, it was inferred that the real 
place had been accurately ascertained. The 
tombs of the ' murdered innocents ' are also 
preserved here. The wish to entertain no 
fanatical belief sometimes leads the mind to 
the other extreme of doubting everything. 
The traveller who has braved the stem 
realities of desert life, the hard travel of 
Syrian roads, and separation from a civilized 
home, encountering fatigue, exposure, and 
danger, in order to see the lands of the 
Bible, should draw his conclusions from 
his own observation, not forcing his mind 
to a too hasty reception of what he hears, 
nor allowing it a mistaken latitude in a 
sceptical and summary rejection. The soul 
is more profited by faith than by doubt, 
and neither Jerusalem nor Bethlehem would 
one select as arenas on which to wage a 
controversial war. For 1800 years these 
holy places have been the object of conquest 
and religious devotion. If we cannot be 
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sure of all that is offered for our credence, 
neither should we disdain such testimony 
as may be probable. Returning from 
Jerusalem we saw in the distance Rama, 
where Rachel wept for her children, and 
refused to be comforted * because they were 
not.' 

February 27. — To-day we bid farewell 
to the Holy City. Our proposed route 
lying through Samaria, Galilee, Damascus, 
and Baalbec, crossing the Anti-Lebanon 
to Beiroot. Our horses were early at 
the door of the hotel, and we were 
furnished with a mounted guard after 
passing the Damascus Gate. With dif- 
ficulty we guided our horses through 
the narrow bazaars, crowded with people 
and traversed by camels, and at length 
found ourselves in the open country of 
Judea. 

Many a lingering look we took of the 
ancient city, as it gradually faded away in 
the distance. We had not left without our 
printed certificate from the Latin Bishop, 
testifying that we had made our pilgrimage 

l2 
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to the * Holy Sepulchre.' This imposing 
document our dragoman warmly congratu- 
lated us upon possessing, the certificate 
running thus— 

* In Dei Nomine. Amen. 
* Omnibus et singulis praesentes litterus 
inspecturis, lecturis, vel legi audituris fidem, 
notumque facimus, nos Terrae Sanctae 
custos, &c., &c., Jerusalem felicitea peroe^ 
nisse die decima quod mensis Februarie inde 
subsequentibus diebus praecipua sanctuaria, 
in quibus mundi salvitor dilutum populum 
suum nico et totius humani generis perdi- 
tam congeriem ab inferi servitute miseri- 
corditer liberasit, ut pote Calvarium, ubi 
cruciaflSsus devoeta morte. Coeli jaunas 
nobis aperint; S. S. Sepulchrum, ubi Sacro 
Sanctum ejuscorpus reconditimi, triduo ante 
suam gloriosissiam resurrectionem quievit, 
ac tandum ea omnia. Sacro Palestinae loou 
grusibus Domini, ac beatissimae ejus Matris 
Mariae consecrata, a religiosis nostris, et 
peregrini's visitare solita, visi tasse. In 
quorum fidem has Scripturas afficii nostri 
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sigillo ministas per Secretarium experidion 
mandarimus. 

* Datis apud S. Civitatuin Jerusalem ex 

venerabili nostro Conventum S. S. Sal- 
vatoris. 

' Anno D., 1858. 

* De mundato reverendiss., in Christo 
patris. F. Clemens a Solerio. 

* Jersue Sancta/ 

But we had turned our backs upon Jeru- 
salem, the sad and desolate city, once the 

* joy of the whole earth,' now the miserable 
filthy home of infidel, Turk, unbelieving 
Jew, and representatives of all nations. 
On the wide uncultivated waste we looked 
in vain for the vine, the fig-tree, and the 
pomegranate ; while our thoughts returned 
to the Jew, * the outcast of Israel.' We had 
seen their home and coimtry literally 

* trodden under foot by strangers,' their 
vineyards and ^oKve-trees' overrun with 
the bramble and the nettle. Stony dreary 
wastes, without hamlet or inhabitant, lay 
before us. Our first day's encampment was 
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at Been, a short day's journey from 
Jerusalem. Tradition aflBrms that this 
is the place where the Saviour was first 
missed by his parents on their return to 
Nazareth. Unfortunately the sacred asso- 
ciations of Beeri are somewhat disturbed by 
the character of its present inhabitants. 
Its loneliness has long made it a dreaded 
place of encampment, though our tents 
were pitched in happy ignorance of the 
fact. We afterwards learned that scarcely 
a year passes during which the Bedawee 
do not attack some party of travellers, 
when lives are sometimes sacrificed. But 
no such fears haunted our repose that 
night, and certainly ignorance proved 
bliss. 

February 28. ~* Bethel shall come to 
nought.'* We made an early start for 
Bethel, which is indeed * a heap of stones.* 
Broken walls and old foundations are all 
that indicate the site of the ancient city. 
Once, it was designated the * House of God,* 
but on account of its abominable idolatries 

* AmoB V. 5. 
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the name was changed by its prophet to 
Bethaven, signifying * The House of Idol- 
atry^' Here Jacob dreamed and saw the 
vision of angels ascending and descending, 
and here also he set up a pillar in the place 
where God talked with him, and * poured 
oil upon the top of it/* Here, too, Elijah 
said unto Elisha, * Tarry here, I pray 
thee, for the Lord hath sent me to 
Bethel/ But this once great city of the 
Canaanites is as if it had never been. 
Its idolatry provoked the Lord to judg- 
ment, for its inhabitants substituted the 
worship of Ashtaroth for that of God, 
and preferred the altar of Jeroboam 
to that of Jacob. And yet the scenery 
round about Bethel assumes a more pleasing 
aspect. The vine is more extensively cul- 
tivated, the fig trees are more abundant, 
and the misty blue of the olive tints the 
plain. 

March 1. — Encamped at Lebonah, an 
Arab village built upon the site of the 
ancient city, 

* Gen. zxviii. 18. 
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March 2. — Our day's journey was towards 
Sychar or Shechem, now called by the Arabs 
Nablous. The scenery about this place is 
most picturesque. Towards evening we 
stopped to look at * Jacob's Well.' A heavy 
rain pi^cluded the possibility of a near ap- 
proach,, but we could discern the hallowed 
spot where Jesus had held the memorable 
conversation with the woman of Samaria. 
He had journeyed this road eighteen 
centuries ago. Covered with the dust of 
travel, and weary, he had sat down, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, beside the 
* Well of Jacob.' This well ^ was nigh unto 
a city called Sychar,' on the parcel of 
ground Jacob gave his son Joseph. It was 
situated in a sweet pastoral region, but a 
^hort distance from the town where the 
disciples went * for meat.' The woman of 
Samaria had gone down at eventide, as 
usual to this day in the East, to fill her 
pitcher at the well. It is evident, from 
the Scripture narrative, that the woman 
was not, at first sight, impressed by the 
appearance of the Divine traveller. She 
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only saw that He was a Jew ; so that when 
He said * Grive me to drink,' she replied, 
•How is it that thou, heing a Jew, askest 
drink of . me which am a woman of 
Samaria? Art thou greater than our 
father Jacob, who gave us the w^ll, and 
drank thereof himself, and his children and 
his cattle ?' Then followed the remarkable 
conversation recorded by the Evangelist in 
the 5th chapter of St. John, in which Christ 
spoke to the poor woman of that spiritual 
fountain of which Jacob's well famished 
only the type. How sublime and appro- 
priate was this simile ! Then He revealed 
himself as the Messiah, and the woman 
returned to tell her neighbours of Him 
* who had told her all things that ever she 
did,' and it is added, *many believed.' 
Nablous, the present name of Shechem, is 
finely situated at the foot of Mount Gerizim. 
The venerable city is built of stone ; and at 
the evening hour it was brightened by the 
departing sun, which threw its parting rays 
over the green valley below. 

We found our encampment in an olive 
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grove on the outskirts of the city. The 
only drawback to our comfort was a crowd 
of lepers who vociferated for * backsheesh,' 
using every stratagem to excite our sym- 
pathy. It was near this Jacob first pitched 
his tent under the oaks of Moreh. The 
Samaritans still worship four times a-year 
on Mount G^rizim, and retain with an 
extraordinary tenacity their distinctive 
character and prejudices. * Unto this day 
they do after the former manners; they 
fear not the Lord, neither do they 
after His statutes or after His ordi- 
nances, or after the law and commandment 
which the Lord commanded the children of 
Jacob.' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Samaria. — Sebaste. — ^Anemones. — ^Tomb of John the Baptist. — 
Disagreeable Rencontre. — Dangerous People. — Simoon. — 
Djenen. — Plains of Esdraelon.— Mount Hermon. — Shunem. 

March 3rd. — Our baggage mules, twenty- 
two in number, were off early, leaving us 
to trot on at a later hour. We were about 
to proceed through the most dangerous 
part of Palestine — the country of Samaria. 
At noon we stopped for lunch at its former 
capital — Sebaste. The whole way was 
over a brilliant carpet of scarlet anemones, 
called by the Christians, the * Saviour's 
blood-drops ;' — contrasting with the pagan 
myth, that the anemones are the blood- 
drops of Adonis. The ground at in- 
tervals was of a deep scarlet colour with 
a profusion of these beautiful flowers. 
No Swiss mountain pass could compare in 
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ruggedness with this stony ascent to the 
city of Sebaste. It seemed as if stones 
had been purposely planted there for the 
express purpose of embarrassing the foot- 
steps of man and beast. How literal a ful- 
. filment of those words : — * I will pour down 
the stones thereof into the valley, and I 
will discover the foundations thereof, for 
Samaria shall become desolate, for she hath 
rebelled against her Grod!' The present 
wretched town does not invite a long halt, 
after the ruins of the Christian church 
have been explored. This pretty ruin is said 
to enclose the tomb of John the Baptist 
for it was here he was supposed to have 
been beheaded. The prickly pear luxu- 
riates in the grass-grown nave and aisles, 
and here and there a cross of St. John 
sculptured on a pillar, carries the mind 
back again to the times of the Crusaders. 
Dr. Robinson is of opinion that this church 
might * have been erected by the order of 
St. John, in connexion perhaps with the 
Latin bishopric.'* There are also ruins 

* See Dr. Robinson's * Researches in Palestine.' 
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not far distant — a few basaltic pillars, which 
bear witness to the presence of the Romans, 
and are supposed to be the only existing 
remains of Herod's palace. On quitting 
Sebaste a crowd of importunate beggars 
pressed roimd us for backsheesh. After we 
left the town and were again on the road, 
we found we were followed by two fierce- 
looking Bedawee, armed in the most sus- 
picious manner. None of our escort were 
provided with fire-arms ; a botanical knife, 
worn in the belt of one, and a revolver 
carried by the dragoman, could scarcely 
have inspired these * wild men of the desert' 
with fear, had they been disposed to attack 
us. For a long time the suspicious couple 
rode by our side, evidently intent on 
creating some disturbance; but our dra- 
goman preserved his usual self-possession, 
and at last we escaped them by taking 
an unfrequented path over the mountains. 
We were not a little depressed by this 
rencontre. It did indeed seem a tempting 
of Providence thus to have ventured 
into countries from which the Almighty 
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has SO distinctly declared that he has 
withdrawn his blessing. Long we strained 
our vision into the distant landscape 
anxionsly looking and dreading the pes* 
sible reappearance of these two mounted 
Bedawee, who seemed to bode us no good 
that day. Had our dragoman acted with 
less precaution it might have gone ill 
with us. 

Though arms carried by strangers may 
induce respect among the natives, still the 
temptation is too great to use them at the 
peril of life in a seeming emergency. But 
we had not left behind all our annoyancees. 
During the rest of the day we were pelted • 
unmercifully with stones and balls of mud, 
thrown from slings by the villagers as we 
passed. Our dragoman flourished his re- 
volver, but the guard evidently was afi:^id 
to interfere ; so we dodged the missiles as 
well as we could, joyfully counting every 
footstep that bore us farther and farther 
from the country of Samaria. This was the 
only perilous day we had yet encountered. 
Following a mere sheep-path of a road 
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down a steep declivity we came to the 
place where our tents were pitched, and 
where the smoke from the cook's fire told 
of rest and comfort. 

March 4th. — Encamped at Gribhah. The 
natives here bear a bad character. It is 
indeed a subject of amazement that Pales- 
tine can be included among countries prac- 
ticable for travellers. Here we are amongst 
a people independent of government either 
moral or political, whose religion, whatever 
the theory of it may be, imposes no prac- 
tical restraint upon the passions, so that 
they have nothing but their own depraved 
instincts to guide and govern them. Bolts 
and bars, prison discipline, reformatory laws, 
and religious institutions are the safeguards 
of civilized society. But here the stranger 
must propitiate with a bribe the Arab of 
the wilderness — the unenlightened Maho- 
metan, for protection and good wiU, and for 
a safe convoy through a land once the fa- 
voured of the earth, but now sunk in the 
dark shadows of ignorance and barbarism. 
Within the last few months the portions of 
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Syria most frequented by traveUers are 
protected by an armed guard, the present 
governor of Palestine having ordered thirty 
stations to be erected and occupied by 
armed troops, on the roads between Jaffiai 
and Jerusalem, and between Bamleh and 
Gaza. We here witnessed the patriarchal 
custom, which is still retained, of the she^ 
following the shepherd, bringing to mind 
Christ's words in the parable, * My sheep 
hear my voice and follow me/ We passed 
through several Bedouin encampments, rich 
in flocks and herds. 

March 5th — Found us on our way into 
Galilee* Simoon, 'a walled city set on a 
hill/ was pointed out to us. So strongly for- 
tified is it, that Mehemet Ali seven times 
attempted to capture it, and was defeated. 

March 6th. — Encamped at Djenen, which 
is situated on the borders of Gtililee. Our 
day's journey had been diversified with hill- 
scrambling, bog-sinking, and the excitement 
of stones thrown from slings at us, with 
other ungracious compliments. Near our 
encampment, which was upon the Plains of 
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Esdraelon, were dotted about the black tents 
of the Bedawee. The broad fields of this 
most memorable battle-field, stretch their 
green acres before us, while the noisy little 
stream of the Kishon hurries on swiftly by 
our tents. We had encamped for the night 
close to *that ancient river, the river 
Kishon.' Mount Hermon's * glittering 
breast-plate of ice ' shuts out the horizon. 
The moon rose upon the picture, and lighted 
up the famous battle-field where Deborah 
and Barak discomfited the hosts of Sisera, 
where many a conflict was waged during 
the Crusades, and where, in later times, 
Napoleon I. was victorious over the army 
of the Turkish Yizier. Mount Hermon has 
a broad shield-like summit, sharp upon the 
edge, and the sun lights it up with a daz- 
zling splendour. How different from the 
mountain monarchs of Switzerland, who 
reign over peaceful valleys and picturesque 
chSllets ! Mount Hermon only guards tract 
upon tract of dreary unpeopled wastes. Our 
tents that night were literally wet with the 
* dew of Hermon,' which distilled lavishly 
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upon the canvas roofs. The next day we 
left the Plains of Esdraelon, and Mount 
Gilboa lay before us. During the journey 
we passed Jezreel, where Ahab built his 
palace, and through the interesting little 
town of Shunem, where the prophet Elisha 
was constrained to eat bread by the Shunam- 
mite woman. She had * made a little cham- 
ber ' for the holy man of Q-od, and had * set 
for him there a bed and a table, and a 
stool." Her hospitality had drawn from 
the prophet the wish to do something for 
her. According to the Bible story, she had 
no child, and the prophet promised her 
from Q-od this great blessing. The remain- 
der of the history we all know from our 
childhood, how the child on a certain day 
went out with his father to the reapers, * And 
he said unto his father. My head> my head : 
he was carried home to his mother and sat 
on her knees till noon, and then died.' The 
resignation with which the Shunammite 
woman replied to the prophet's servant 
Gehazi, has long been a cherished watch- 
word by the mourning Christian. * Is it 
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well with thee, is it well with the child/ 
and she answered, * It is welV The miracle 
that followed and the further details will 
be tenderly recalled by the traveller as he 
rides through the little town of Shunem. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Mount Tabor.— Pilgrims.— Nazareth.— Well of the "^rgin.- 
The Convent.— Workshop of Joseph.— Mount CanneL— 
Childhood of Jesus. — ^Departure for Galilee.— The Sea of 
Gktlilee. — Tiberias. — ^Plains of Genesareth. — ^Muleteers at- 
tacked. — Lake Merom. — Jacob's Bridge. 

' Poor was that home in simple Nazareth, 

Where thou, feir growing like some silent flower. 
Last of a kingly line — ^unknown and lowly, 
O desert lily ! — passed thy childhood's hour.* 

March 6th. — We were oflF early — as the 
day's journey was to end at Nazareth. The 
hills of Manasseh threw their mantling 
shadows across our rough path, which for 
a long way lay through furrows of fresh- 
ploughed land. The Bedawees were at 
their spring labour, turning up t^e rich 
black soil with the rudest of ploughs, drawn 
by dromedaries. At noon Mount Tabor 
rose before us. We here stopped to lunch 
under the grateful shade of a high cliff, 
which was literally * the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land ;' and we were, also. 
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in full view of the height. An army of a 
thousand pilgrims passed us from Jerusa- 
lem, on their way to the town where 
Jesus passed his childhood. Men, women, 
and children, on mules and afoot, were 
seen emerging from the defiles of the hill, 
faint and weary, parched with thirst, and 
pressing us to give them a little water. 
Every now and then some enthusiastic spirit 
would prostrate himself, kiss the ground, 
break off bits of rock, and gather mosses and 
flowers as memorials. Mount Tabor, a 
pretty conical hill, is entirely detached from 
the range of mountains. There are re- 
mains of Roman ruins on the summit, and 
the old wall is supposed to have been built 
by Josephus, This was the scene of the 
frightful assault of Titus upon the Jews, 
when men and women threw themselves 
headlong down the precipice to escape the 
hands of their Roman persecutors. 

NAZARETH. 
' He Bhall be called a Nazarene.* 

The hallowed associations that cluster 
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about the little town of Nazareth, are of a 
less painful character than those of any 
other sacred town in the Holy Land. 
Here the Saviour passed his childhood. 
Here we contemplate the Divine Child in 
the light of His obedience and subjection to 
Mary and Joseph. Here we can see Him 
in the lonely abode of the carpenter, or 
follow Him amid the fields and flowers of the 
hills about His home. The childhood of 
Jesus suggests many touching reflections, 
which the Christian world is too apt to lose 
sight of amid the later events of His career. 
It was in Nazareth that He had first 
sought the synagogue, and had been an 
attentive listener to the arguments of the 
learned rabbis. It was in Nazareth that He 
first revealed himself in the character of a 
teacher, and exhibited the Law and the 
Prophets in a spiritual light to His bigoted 
fellow-men. As we entered the little town, 
we stopped to drink at the * Well of the 
Virgin,' where the Jewish maiden heard 
the angelic * salutation,' as she went down 
at evening to draw water. We soon en* 
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tered the gates of the hospitable Franciscan 
convent, and were glad once more to be 
within walls of more substantial material 
than tent canvas. Yet we missed the 
moon, which had been hitherto our nightly 
guard, peeping into our tents, which had 
lost much of their snowy whiteness, and 
already began to give evidence of lengthened 
exposure to wind and weather. No watch- 
fires, no guard, nor hostile Arabs disturbed 
that night's repose. The convent of Naza- 
reth, like other monastic establishments in 
the East, oJBFers the hospitalities of inn as 
well as cloister. The following day we 
sought out the objects of interest in Naza- 
reth — the * House of the Annunciation,' and 
the ancient church built by St. Helena, in 
which is a cave cut in the rock called * The 
Batchen of the Virgin.' Fragments are 
seen of two broken pillars erected by the 
saint to indicate the spot where the angel 
Gabriel made the announcement to Mary. 
One of them was long ago destroyed by the 
Turks. Through filthy streets we were 
conducted to a chapel pretending to enclose 
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the * workshop of Joseph/ Another chapel 
is shown a little farther on, which contains 
the stone table believed to be that on which 
om- Lord partook of the Last Supper with 
his disciples. The old synagogue, now 
belonging to the Greek Church, is in good 
preservation, reminding one of earlier 
times when Jesus first commenced his 
ministration by entering just such a Jewish 
synagogue to hear the law expounded, and 
left the learned rabbi amazed that such 
* grace and truth ' could fall from the lips 
of a carpenter's son. 

Here at Nazareth we lingered while one 
of our party made an excursion to Mount 
Carmel, where is a fine old convent, the 
hospitality of whose brethren are proverbial. 
It was there that Elijah sacrificed, and 
that Elisha the Prophet was tarrying when 
the Shunammite woman came to beseech his 
aid for her son. 

On the 7th of March we took leave of 
the pretty town and its charming neigh- 
bourhood, whose beauty and associations, 
are here enhanced by the fact that Jesus had 
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looked upon the same scenery, and had 
travelled the same road when he left 
Nazareth for his labours by the shores of 
Galilee. 
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' When the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saved she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ who stilled the wave 
On the lake of Galilee/ 

LONGrELLOW. 

Silent but eloquent are the shores of the 
sea of Galilee, i:eflecting in its tranquil 
waters the ranges of barren mountains. Late 
in the afternoon we reached Tiberias, the old 
Eoman city, and the only inhabited town 
on the lake. How changed since he that 
was * made flesh,' dwelt here, when Caper- 
naum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida were flou- 
rishing cities, when the boats of the fisher- 
men sailed on the lake, and the hum of 
voices and the stir of busy labour were 
heard on its shores ! The Eoman city of 
Tiberias, with its ruinous walls, stands close 
to the shore. The Romans made the city 

M 
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one of importance, on account of its na- 
tural warm baths. The ancient wall, now 
vine-grown, battered, and in some places 
breached open to the sea, was the work of 
Herod Antipas. In 1837, an earthquake de- 
stroyed Tiberias, five hundred Jews and 
twenty-four Christians perished, and the 
shock was felt even to the coast of Syria. 
After the capture of Jerusalem, Godfrey de 
Bouillon built a fine castle here, which is 
now a pile of ruins, luxuriantly overgrown 
with vines and shrubs. But by the Sea of 
Galilee, our thoughts do not revert to 
Roman emperors or Crusaders, but rather 
to the memory of Him who was * full of 
grace and truth, who spake as never man 
spake,' upon these shores. On the grassy 
banks He had taught the people. He had 
sat in the boat with the sons of Zebedee ; 
and on these waters had appeared to Peter, 
walking on the waves. Not far oflF in the 
distance is Nain, where the sorrowing 
widow had at His hands received back to 
life her dead son. By this sea, too, Christ 
had appeared for the last time to his 
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disciples after His resurrection. In the 
Saviour's time, this region was so densely 
populated, that He made it the chief scene 
of His labours. The shores were then stud- 
ded with the crowded villages of Magdala, 
Pella, Gadara, Scythopolis, and many- 
others. Of all these Tiberias alone re- 
mains, and one boat only is now to be found 
on the Sea of Q-alilee. 

March 9th. — We left Tiberias by the 
road skirting the borders of the sea, and 
passing the site of Capernaum. While our 
caravan, at a little distance behind, was 
toiling through the swampy plains of G^ 
nesareth, the muleteers were attacked by 
Bedouin Arabs, robbed of their money, 
and compelled to kiss the feet of one of 
their chiefs, receiving at the same time a 
most unmerciful flogging with heavy blows 
from their guns. We were fortunate in 
having escaped this assault. Our way now 
led through the country of Zebulon, the 
beauty and fertility of which was prover- 
bial in the time of Josephus, who in the 
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reign of Nero was governor of Upper and 
Lower Cralilee. But the long wars between 
the Jews and Romans, and the ravages of 
the Crusaders and Mussuhnans, have re- 
duced the land to its present state. 

March 11th. — Encamped at Lake Merom, 
having passed through Safet, which con- 
tains a large Jewish population, and a col- 
lege for rabbis. The Jews have long since 
made this a favourite abode, clinging tena- 
ciously to the tradition that the Messiah is 
to reign here forty years, before the esta- 
blishment of His kingdom at Jerusalem. 
Lake Merom is now but a small sheet of 
water. It was in this region the last battle 
of Joshua with the Canaanites was fought. 
We stopped for the mid-day rest at Jacob's 
Bridge, which crosses the Jordan, not far 
from the ancient city of Dan. The river 
flows rapidly at this point ; and the oleander 
and laurustinus grow in thickets, close to the 
river's brink. Thus far we had followed the 
course of the Jordan from the waters of the 
Dead Sea, and were now tracing it almost 
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to its source. Near the spot where we 
stopped to rest, were the remains of a 
Crusader's castle, the foundation of which 
was laid by Baldwin IV., King of Jeru- 
salem, and destroyed by Saladin. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

CsBsarea Philippi. — Onr Lord's Divinity. — Earthquake. — Harem 
of a TurkiBh Pasha. — ^Damascus. — Demetri's Hotel. — ^Bazaars. 

March 12th. — ^Encamped at Csesarea Phi- 
lippi. Here the association of localities with 
Our Lord's missionary labours closes. We 
do not find it recorded that Our Saviour in 
prosecuting his work on earth travelled 
farther north. The scenery about Csesarea 
Philippi is full of beauty and interest. 
The citadel, in picturesque ruin, crowns a 
rocky height, where Herod the tetrarch 
built his splendid palace. The traveller, 
while enjoying this lovely expanse of hill 
and valley, finds himself turning away 
from the green hills, towers, and cascades, 
(for the place is literally running with 
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streams,) to the never-wearying incidents 
that consecrate this part of the Eastern 
world as holy ground. Before we take 
leave of Our Lord we recall the great ques- 
tion he made to his disciples here, — a ques- 
tion which has involved so many intricate 
arguments, caused so many controversies 
in the Christian world, and divided Christ's 
Church into so many sects. * Whom do 
men say that I the Son of Man am ?' The 
disciples answered, * Some say that thou 
art John the Baptist, some Elias, and 
others Jeremias, or one of the prophets.' 
Not satisfied with this reply. He repeats 
the question, * But whom say ye that I 
am ?' * And Simon Peter answered and 
said. Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.' * And Jesus answered and 
said unto him. Blessed art thou Simon 
Barjona ; for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven.' As much of our absorbing 
interest in the scenes and sites of the Holy 
Land derives its value from the fact of the 
Saviour's divinity, the pilgrim's apprecia- 
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tion can only be in proportion to liis pro- 
found and sincere conviction of this great 
truth. If Christ had been no more 
than a * teacher/ why was he not satis- 
fied with the first rejoinder to his in- 
terrogation? Why did he repeat the 
question? John the Baptist, Elias, Jere- 
mias, and the other prophets, were great 
men, and held in the highest esteem by the 
people ; but Peter was * blessed ' in the Sa- 
viour's view, because he recognized some- 
thing more than prophet, priest, or king in 
the Divine stranger. And 'on this rock 
Christ built His church (Himself being the 
chief comer-stone),' namely His divinity. 
This argument cannot be deemed out of 
place here ; for, as I said before, if Pales- 
tine receive not its interest from the fact 
that Jesus Christ was * God manifest in the 
flesh,' it would be no more than any other 
land that any other saint or holy man had 
trod. * For unto the Son He saith. Thy 
throne, God, is for ever and ever : a 
sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of 
Thy kingdom.' And the discourse the 
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Saviour held with the unbelieving Thomas, 
will also be remembered in this connexion. 
* Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us,* said Philip ; and Jesus replied, * Have 
I been so long time with you, and yet hast 
thou not known me, Philip? He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father, and 
how sayest thou then, show us the Father ?' 
Again, in the 5th chapter of St. John, it is 
written, * He that honoureth not the Son, 
honoureth not the Father;' * all men should 
honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father.' Thus we see that Christ ever 
*made himself equal with God,' and was 
constantly enforcing this doctrine of His 
divinity. On account of these declarations. 
He was made to suffer at the hands of the 
Jews, as a blasphemer, the ignominious 
death upon the cross. 

Heavy snows obliged us to diverge from 
the usual road to Damascus, into one lead- 
ing us through a tract of country bearing 
conclusive evidence of extinct volcanoes. 
The rocks were porous, and the stones 
lying about appeared like huge frag- 

M 3 
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ments of petrified sponge. Palestine has 
ever been subject to volcanic action, and 
earthquakes have repeatedly visited this 
part of the world. * In the days of Uzziah, 
king of Judah,' the people, we are told, 
fled before the earthquake. *The earth 
reeled to and fro like a drunkard,* sang 
the Hebrew poet; and at a later period 
in the world's eventful history, ^ the rocks 
were rent ' when the Son of Man was lifted 
up for our redemption. 

After leaving Caesarea Philippi, we fell in 
with the hareem of a Turkish pasha. The 
women were transported on Tahterwanas,* 
each one borne on two mules. We were 
amused to hear the shrieks that issued from 
these curtained enclosures, as they tra- 
versed running streams and quagmires. 
How much more aggravated seems danger 
that one cannot see ! At lunch-time, we 
had an opportunity of cultivating a closer 
acquaintance, as the brother of the pasha 
proposed to our dragoman to give us an 
introduction. We found the ladies seated 

* An Eastern * portantma.* 
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on a Persian rug, and entered into conver- 
sation with them, the dragoman acting as 
interpreter. The women were dressed in 
trousers and short kilts, with white muslin 
veils, hiding the faces except the eyes, 
which were painted in the usual oriental 
fashion. Not one of these women was 
older than fifteen years. The mother of 
the pasha invited us to share her rug. 
She was curious in examining our dresses 
and gloves, and still more inquisitive to 
learn whether the writer was an only mfe. 
March 13th. — Encamped on the out- 
skirts of a miserable village at which the 
pasha's family had deemed it safe to halt, so 
that we remained there, hoping to follow 
in the wake of their well-armed caravan. 
However, after we were settled for the 
night, we discovered that the pasha's party 
had gone on. The dragoman, with his 
usual tact, soon propitiated the sheikh of 
the village, who appeared at the door of 
our tent, evidently purposing to enter. He 
was a handsome young Bedouin, with a 
scarlet cloak thrown over a most brilliant 
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costume; but as he persisted on entering 
our tent, the dragoman schemed a little 
stratagem to get rid of him. The argu- 
ment was very apropos, and was better 
appreciated than a brusque retort would 
have been. He appealed to the Arab's 
own scrupulous sense of propriety, suggest- 
ing that he could not be admitted into the 
hareem, or in other words, the tents of the 
ladies. 

March 14th. — Encamped on the outskirts 
of Damascus. The tents were soon encom- 
passed by women and children, more than 
ever importunate in their curiosity to see 
us and the interior of our tents. Their cos- 
tumes were very pretty. A coarse scarlet 
camel's hair apron worn over loose trousers, 
and their hair decorated with long strings 
of silver coins, and hanging down their 
cheeks. Their curiosity could only be re- 
strained by threatening them with pails of 
water which were thrown inio their midst 
by the dragoman, and produced no little 
diversion, dispersing them for a moment 
only to group them again in closer knots. 
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DAMASCUS. 

On the 14th of March we arrived at 
Damascus. The approach to this famous 
city is unrivalled : the almond and nec- 
tarine trees were white with blossom, and 
the noble river of the Abana, now called 
the Barada, flowed past the city in rapid 
tide. Soon we were in the broad streets. 
Every Eastern traveller will doubtless recal, 
with no small degree of pleasure, the com- 
fort and elegance of Demetri's hotel. The 
senses are quickened to a more keen appre- 
ciation after having so long lived a tent- 
life. The entrance to Demetrius hotel, like 
all Eastern dwellings, is mean and unat- 
tractive, but the charm lies within. The 
low ordinary entrance leads into a large 
court-yard, paved with various marbles, 
the rooms opening out of it. A fountain 
throws its cool jet from a marble basin in 
the centre. Orange and lemon trees hang 
heavy with blossoms ; myrtles and creepers 
exclude the hot sun and deepen the sha- 
dows. Fancy a party of way-worn travel- 
lers, after a pilgrimage of seventeen days, 
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suddenly introduced into a scene of en- 
chantment, worthy a chapter of an Eastern 
romance. The hotel formerly belonged to 
a rich pasha, which accounts for the ele- 
gance of the saloon, which is lined with 
arabesque and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
This latter apartment has also a fountain in 
the middle, and the walls and ceiling are 
rich with gilt and mirrors. The bed-rooms 
were no less magnificent : we threw our- 
selves down on the raised dais of embroi- 
dered satin, glad to forget camp stools and 
camp life, under the influence of real luxu- 
rious comfort. The cushions were of needle- 
work of gold, the walls were emblazoned 
with gilding and mirrors, and Arabic in- 
scriptions quoted from the Koran. 

Our host, a handsome Lacedaemonian, 
and the son of Byron's dragoman, stands 
in the court-yard in his Grreek costume 
and scarlet fez, the centre of a pretty 
group. A superannuated Turk, with a 
magnificent white beard and scarlet tur- 
ban, puflfe away at a narghileh, and a Nii^ 
bian slave from the midst is summoned to 
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be the bearer of sherbet and sweetmeats 
to the weary travellers. All this presents 
a fascinating scene, but the spell is speedily 
broken by a walk in the streets. For there 
* all is of the earth, earthy.' The way is 
bestrewed with mounds of refuse and offal^ 
appropriated by mongrel curs and their oflF- 
spring, who sun themselves undisturbed the 
livelong day ; for no one ever ventures to 
cross the path of these canine natives, the 
Mussulman holding the dog in supersti- 
tious regard. The naked realities offer a 
strange contrast to that picture which an 
hour before glowed before the fancy. It is 
indeed one thing to dream, another to awake 
to the real condition of these lands. How- 
ever much the senses may be charmed, the 
mind is soon touched with a painftd sym- 
pathy for the objects of such degradation. 
Among the places to be visited here is the 
scene of St. Paul's conversion. The people 
pretend, of course, to identify the exact 
spot. The bazaars of Damascus are tempt- 
ing to Western eyes ; the display of amber, 
cashmere, and embroideries, arms and pipes 
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of every description, presents a brilliant 
appearance. 

A WALK THROUGH THE BAZAAB8. 

Damascus, the oldest city in the worid, 
with all its historic associations, deserves 
more than a brief mention here. Its his- 
tory commences as eariy as the time of Abra- 
ham. Josephus affirms that it was founded 
by the great-grandson of Noah. It has 
been a great city under every dynasty ; un- 
der the Babylonian, Grrecian, Eoman, and 
Saracen rule. The Turks now glory in 
being the proprietors of the old city. The 
Protestant Mission is doing great good here 
by the establishment of schools and the 
circulation of books. The bazaars of Da- 
mascus have long made it famous : through 
the ponderous Saracenic gate, we pass first 
into the bazaar appropriated to sweet- 
meats, then into another devoted to to- 
bacco, then we linger to admire the bril- 
liant display of slippers of every variety of ;. 
colour, from cashmere, embroidered with ' 
pearls and gems, to the humble pointed/ 
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morocco shoe of the people. Amidst the 
festoons of brightK^oloured slippers, squats 
the Turkish vendor, smoking away in calm 
indifference, as if a bargain or a purchase 
were beneath his consideration. Then we 
reach the bazaar for coloured sewing silks 
and perfumeries ; at last we arrive at the 
one appropriated to warlike weapons and 
the silversmiths' bazaar, a curious crowded 
place, htmg with pistols, rifles, swords, and 
dirks, elaborately carved and inlaid with 
gems and mother-of-pearl. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

Departore. — Stonns.— Plains of GoBlo-Syzia.— Temple of Baal- 
bee. — Quarries. 

On March 22nd we left Damascus on our 
way north toward the coast of Syria, Baal- 
bee being the next and last stopping-place 
of interest on our Syrian tour. Leaving 
Damascus our path led up a steep hill, 
where we took a parting view of the city, 
which spread out beneath us like mosaic- 
work in a frame of green and blossom- 
ing fruit-trees, with the rapid river -Abana 
flowing swiftly by. Our encampment that 
night was close to an Arab village. Soon 
after our tents were pitched, a furious 
storm of wind and hail assailed us, threat- 
ening at every interval to unroof the tent, 
which is no uncommon occurrence in tent 
life. Through the night the Arabs were 
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hammering pins and tightening the wea- 
ther-ropes, for we had a hurricane to con- 
tend against. The wind whistled through 
our frail dwelling, flapping the canvas door 
as if it was made of paper. Every precau- 
tion had to be employed to secure a firm 
footing for the pins, while extra storm-ropes 
were necessary to keep us on terra-firma, 
and gladly we welcomed the dawn. 

23rd March-— Skirting the bank of the 
Abana, we traversed the beautiful plains 
of Coelo-Syria, crossing a spur of the Anti- 
Lebanon. The plains of Ccelo-Syria lie 
between the ranges of the Lebanon and 
the Anti-Lebanon. It was too early in 
the season to visit the * cedars,' once ^ their 
glory,' for the snows had rendered the road 
dangerous and impracticable. 

BAALBEC. 

' Sunlight broke into the yalley. 
Filling with an instant glow 
All its basio, from the streamlet 
To the dark edge touched with snow/ 

TUCKERMAW. 

* 

March 24th. — Late in the afternoon, as 
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while descending a long steep hill, the 
wondrous ruins of Baalbec's great temple, 
were outlined on a cloudless horizon. We 
stopped our horses to enjoy the first glimpse. 
The sun was setting behind the purple 
hills, and throwing its yellow light upon 
the lovely valley below. The pillars of 
the great temple stood in bold relief, con- 
trasting with the brown shadows of its 
dusky interior, and its still perfect frieze 
was covered with golden beads of light, 
which completely fringed the cornice. In 
the distance the snow-capped mountains of 
the Lebanon reared their lofty summits. 

We urged on our tired horses, and de- 
scending into the valley, found our tents 
pitched in full view of the temple. Mo- 
dem Baalbec, like other Arab towns, is 
poor and dirty, and contains a population 
subsisting chiefly by beggary, theft, and 
similar equivocal occupations. The traces 
of the once splendid city are only discerni- 
ble in the ruins of the temple. A f^tscinat- 
ing mystery wraps the history of Baalbec. 
Neither historians nor antiquarians agree 
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in their opinions as to these ruins. It 
seems reasonable to believe that this was 
one of Solomon's cities, for we are told of 
a house built by him * for his Egyptian 
wife/ in * the forest of the house of Leba- 
non,' mention being made of the foun- 
dation and the * stones ' of ^ eight and ten 
cubits/ The blocks of stone of the old 
foundation of the temple are of marvel- 
lous size, one corner stone alone mea- 
suring sixty-three feet, another nine feet 
in breadth and twelve feet in depth. Dr. 
Richardson remarks * that the soil of ages 
with which these stones are covered, com- 
pared with other parts of the building, 
which are decidedly Roman, would warrant 
our referring them to the remote period of 
eight and twenty hundred years since, the 
era of Solomon king of Israel, who " built 
Hamath and Tadmor in the desert." ' 

We also read in the Scriptures of * Baal- 
gad in the valley of Lebanon, under Mount 
Hermon,' and (in the Canticles) that ^ Solo- 
mon had a vineyard at Baalhaven.' Much 
of the interest in contemplating Baalbec 
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is enhanced if we view it at a still earlier 
period, before the Greeks changed its name 
to Heliopolis, for then it was a great and 
important city, when Tyre, Sidon and 
Nineveh were alike in their glory. The 
Saracens have appropriated to themselves 
a part of the building for a fortification, 
much disfiguriing it. The stranger, how- 
ever, can enjoy unmolested these ruins, 
which cannot be said of all the objects of 
interest in the East. No crowd of Arab 
children cry importunately for backsheesh 
here; so that one can wander up and 
down musing to one's heart's content amid 
a stillness unbroken, except perhaps, by the 
fluttering wing of some startled falcon, or 
by the bleating of the flocks that graze 
amid broken cornices and prostrate pillars. 
We visited by moonlight the quarries 
of Baalbec, from which the stones of 
the temple were taken. Centuries have 
swept over these quarries and softened 
though not efla^ced all the marks of ham- 
mer and chisel. Mighty blocks of stone 
remain just as they were left by the work- 
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men when these palaces were reared. The 
stone cells in which the labourers lived, 
and the niches in which they slept, are also 
observable, proving how long a time it is 
since they were occupied — a period when 
caves were used for dwellings. There 
is a large unfinished block propped up at 
one end by a huge rock, and left as if war 
or some other casualty had suddenly pa- 
ralysed the hand of labour, forcing the 
workman to drop his mallet and forsake for 
ever his work. This block, left to record 
its own story to ages, measures thirty paces 
in length, and might possibly have been in- 
tended for an obelisk. The moon had risen 
before we returned to our tents, and as we 
entered them we paused to take a last look 
at the temple ruins. Darkness had set 
in, and by the moon's dreamy light 
the row of Corinthian pillars seemed 
to keep solemn guard over the desolate 
picture. Long had we been contemplating 
and studying the remains of Egyptian 
art, and had now exchanged the heavy 
architecture of the Nile for the more re- 
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fined details of the Grecian school, seen to 
greater advantage and appreciated more 
thoroughly in contrast with the architec- 
ture of the remoter ages of the Ptolemies. 
Not far from our encampment a magnifi- 
cent cypress-tree, luxuriant in limb and 
leaf, overshadowed the lonely grave of a 
sheikh. This tree was the only bit of 
foliage in the landscape. Its stately pro- 
portions and ample growth are attributed 
to the cool moimtain spring that fertilizes 
this beautiful vallev. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Croflsing the Lebanon.— Druses and Maronites.— Last Encamp- 
ment. 

CROSSING THE ANTI-LEBANON. 

Leaving Baalbec, we had the most arduous 
day of Syrian travel yet to encounter. 
The mountain passes were not free from 
snow, and a bitter, searching wind from 
the north reminded one more of winter 
than of early spring. The path was 
undefined and dangerous. Our horses 
slipped frequently into clefts and holes, 
partially concealed by a thin coating of 
ice, plunging fearfully in their eflforts to 
extricate themselves ; but we left them to 
their own instincts, which never failed to 
discover the surest foothold. In many 
spots the snow-drift was three or four feet 
in depth. A more bleak day never closed 

N 
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upon adventnrous travellers. The scenery 
of this mountain-pass is peculiarly grand ; 
but it was seldom that we could find repose 
enough in body or mind to look abroad 
upon the sweep of barren mountains and 
unpeopled valleya We were now in the 
land of the Maronites and Druses — a strange 
and picturesque people^ whose religious 
history is so little known. They are said 
to be thrifty and orderly ; their tenets 
forming a strange compoimd of error and 
truth. The Christian Maronites, it appears, 
renounced the authority of Rome during 
the Egyptian and Nestorian controversies. 
The religion of the Druses is made up of 
Jewish, Mahomedan, and Christian doc- 
trines. They profess to believe in the One 
Grod, and in the incarnation of His Son, 
but their precepts and rules of conduct are 
drawn largely from the Koran. We had 
now completed our Syrian tour, and with 
no small regret were about to part from 
our faithful Arab attendants. Abdallah, 
the patient boy who had walked at the 
head of my horse all the way from Jeru- 
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salem, held out his swarthy hand for his 
backsheesh and farewell, repeating the 
words, ' Abdallah tayib wallad !' (Ab- 
dallah good boy !) The Maronite women 
add to their singular costume a high head- 
dress surmounted by a still higher silver 
horn, which has a strange eflfect. Can this 
ancient custom illustrate the simile so often 
employed by the Hebrew poets, * the horn 
of my salvation ?' And has it not been 
figuratively used also as the * fortress,' the 
* shield,' and the * buckler ?' If this be the 
case, the grotesque ornament becomes at 
once an expressive symbol. These horns 
are variously elaborated according to the 
condition and means of the wearer. 

OUR LAST ENCAMPMENT* 

Our tents were pitched for the last time on 
the Lebanon, whence we had a panoramic 
view of the coast, and the thriving seaport 
of Beirout. The Mediterranean, with ships 
of various nations at anchor, resembled a 
vast green plain dotted with daisies, for we 
were too distant even to discern a sail. We 
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had passed forty-one nights in tents, fifteen 
days on camel-back^ and twenty-six on 
horses. 

The large commercial port of Beirout is 
most eligibly situated, exhibiting a cheer- 
ing activity agreeably contrasting with the 
indolent stationary aspect of the lands in 
which our winter had been passed. Till the 
period of the Eighth Crusade the Christians 
held Beirout; but now it has a mixed 
population of Turks, Greeks, and Arabs. 
There is a missionary establishment here, 
with a large printing press attached to it, 
for the purpose of printing and circulating 
the Bible and religious works among the 
Arab converts. We saw the Psalms, 
the ' Dairyman's Daughter,' and many 
popular works, which had been already 
translated into Arabic. A printing press is 
of unspeakable value in these lands, assisting 
so successfully the extension of pure Chris- 
tian knowledge. Schools too are connected 
with this mission. The pupils are taught 
to read and write, and are well grounded 
in geography and grammar. 
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In Nazareth we were much interested in 
a Christian school for boys. It was an 
interesting sight to behold these native 
children, so swarthy in face and picturesque 
in dress, poring intelligently over their 
books. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

Steam to Constantinople.— Turkish Ladies.— Oriental Women. 
— ^Me of Patmos. — Laodicea.^— Tarsus. 

DEPARTURE FROM SYRIA. 

On the 3rd of April we embarked in the 
French steamer for Constantinople. A 
small boat conveyed us over a tremendously 
rough sea to the ship's side; another 
moment and we were on the crowded deck, 
in the midst of veiled women, turbaned 
Turks, boxes of merchandise, and all the 
hurry and confusion of a ship about to 
leave port. There was no retirement to be 
found even in the cabin, as an old Pasha had 
exclusively appropriated it to his family. 
For days these imprisoned women never 
moved from their divans, passing their list- 
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less hours in smoking, laughing, and devour- 
ing a miraculous quantity of sweetmeats. A 
Nubian slave, when she was not teasing the 
children, lay on the floor fast asleep. One of 
these women, a pretty Circassian, beckoned 
to me in graceful pantomime one, day to 
share her divan, oflFering me the coral mouth- 
piece of her cigarette, which she daintily 
wiped with the fringe of her turban. The 
Pasha had gone on shore, for the ship lay 
at anchor at one of the Asian ports. As 
soon as the old Turk had turned his back, 
the ladies ventured to peep out of the cabin 
door, to breathe a little fresh air and 
change the scene ; but on the first intima- 
tion of their lord's approach, they rushed 
back like frightened children, regaining 
their old seats, looking as innocent as if they 
had never stirred from them. There was 
always time for this little escapade, as 
the old Pasha invariably heralded his ap- 
proach by a species of guttural note. This, 
accompanied by the clink of his sword 
on the stairs, produced an instant ces- 
sation of laughter and chatter, and the 
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little cabin relapsed again into profound 
silence. 

A WORD OR TWO ABOUT EASTERN WOMEN. 

The rights and wrongs, the sphere and 
position of women furnish not a few of the 
many topics of discussion in the present 
day. We may be pardoned if our thoughts 
are drawn into this current, having here 
opportunities of comparing the condition 
of Eastern women with that of the more 
favoured of our sex in other lands. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, in one of her 
letters from Constantinople in 1717, gives 
rather an agreeable picture of the in- 
dolent and luxurious life of a Turkish wife ; 
but we must remember that in her day 
little was heard of the present progres- 
sive movement for the advancement of 
woman. Lady Montagu had accompanied 
her husband on his embassy to the city of 
the Sultan. There she describes her visits 
to various seraglios, and her friendship 
with the fair Fatima at Adrianople, This 
lady decries those writers who lament as 
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miserable the confinement of Oriental 
women, who, she says, * are more free than 
any ladies in the universe, and are the 
only women in the world that lead a life of 
iminterrupted pleasure, exempt from cares, 
their whole time being spent in visiting, 
bathing, or the agreeable amusements of 
spending money and inventing fashions. 
It is the husband's business to get the 
money and hers to ^end it, and this noble 
prerogative extends itself to the very mean- 
est of the sex.' 

Now as the Koran strictly forbids the 
education of women, and even denies them 
the chance of immortality, it matters little 
to the Turk whether his wife knows any- 
thing beyond smoking her cigarette grace- 
fully and administering to his comfort. She 
is, therefore, neither fitted by education to 
teach her children, nor by her judgment 
and cleverness to aid in the counsels of 
her husband. All the best and most im- 
portant influences on men are imparted 
in the early lessons of a wise and faithful 
mother, and in later periods of life by the 
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moral strength and sympathies of the wife. 
But none of these claims are recognized by 
Eastern society. The Oriental woman 
must be completely enfranchised ; the chains 
of her slavery broken; her true mission 
acknowledged, before Turkey can ever 
hope to be redeemed from its present 
degradation. Until this takes place, the 
Turk will continue spiritually undeve- 
loped, and ignorance and polygamy will 
prevail. 

Although we are sailing away from the 
shores, and taking a last look at Bible 
lands, the thread of sacred history is by no 
means broken. On the sea we follow the 
same route as that of the apostle Paul, in 
his missionary travels to Greece, to Malta, 
and to Rome. St. John, too, is remembered 
as we steam along the Grecian archipelago, 
and pass close to the shores of Patmos. On 
nearing Ephesus, we are reminded of the 
church that there declined, and was re- 
proved for having * left her first love,' and 
of the persecutions that were visited upon 
her under Nero and Diocletian. It is the 
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custom for these ships to ^il only at night 
and to anchor all day at the ports — an 
arrangement made for the accommodation of 
foreign merchants along the coast. At Tri- 
poli, Latakia, Alexandretta, and Messis, we 
anchored, but did not venture ashore, having 
been informed that the hills were infested 
with banditti. At Messis the Pasha and his 
family left the ship, but we took in a fresh 
cargo of veiled women. We were strongly 
tempted to go on shore at Latakia, which 
is believed by some to be the ancient Lao- 
dicea ; but were warned by the experiences 
of a party of enthusiastic travellers who a 
short time before had gone to explore these 
regions. In their case, the green pictu- 
resque hills turned out to be only fastnesses 
for robbers, and they narrowly escaped 
with their lives : so we were content to go 
no nearer than a good telescope could 
bring us. There are remains of circuses 
and theatres at Laodicea still visible. It 
was the Laodiceans who were reproved 
for their * lukewarmness ' during the 
apostles' time. Tarsus, the birthplace of 
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St. Paul was pointed out to us. Our cap- 
tain and surgeon went oflF for a shooting 
excursion, but kept close to their boat, and 
did not attempt to penetrate the interior. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Isle of Rhodes.— Knights Templars. — ^Earthquake. — Mosque.-— 
Smyrna. — Historical Sketch. — ^Departure for Constantinople. 
— ^Pirst View of the City. — ^Miss Nightingale. 

ISLAND OF RHODES. 

On the 9th of April we lay off the lovely 
island of Rhodes, and were permitted to go 
ashore. This island is supposed to be of vol- 
canic origin. The Greeks named it Rhodon, 
from the profusion of its roses. The town 
was built about the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. In 1310 the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem established themselves 
here, and assumed the title of * Chevaliers 
de Rhodes.' Mahomet II. tried to expel 
them in 1479, but they remained until 
the reign of Suliman II., who after a pro- 
tracted siege made himself master of the 
island in 1552. It has since then been in 
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the hands of the Turks, The knights when 
conquered fled to the island of Malta, 
which Charles V. granted them, and there 
they adopted the appellation of * Knights 
of Malta/ This society was organized for 
the relief of destitute suffering pilgrims 
during the Crusades. 

Rhodes is the largest island in the 
Grecian Archipelago. We went up and 
down the narrow streets, imchanged since 
the Knights Templars, trod the now grass- 
grown, silent, and desolate pavements. The 
houses of the Knights are built only one 
story in height; (a useful precaution in 
places subject to earthquakes;) the es- 
cutcheon of each knight is richly sculp- 
tured over the door. The island is still 
frequently visited by earthquakes. Less 
than ten months since a fearful one 
threatened to destroy the whole island : 
the cathedral was demolished, and the 
governor, with his family and 300 persons 
fell victims. We climbed over the con- 
fused debris to explore the ruins, and found 
shells of houses standing, with their heavy 
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beams twisted as if they had been paper. 
We turned our steps away from this dreary 
scene to the mosque, which bears unmis- 
takeable evidences of having once been a 
Christian church. The portico is elabo- 
rately carved with Christian emblems ; and 
the Crusaders' symbols — shields, helmets, 
bows, arrows, and saddles — are sculptured 
in high relief upon the pillars. The old 
fortified castle is in good preservation, and 
in the yard stand several ancient cannon, 
with figures of saints and other symbols of 
faith moulded upon them, reminding one 
of the days of chivalry. Large stone can- 
non balls are also piled up around the 
walls. But all the interesting associations 
of Rhodes cling around that long-deserted 
street which once echoed to the footfall of 
Gk)dfrey and Baldwin. A romance hangs 
over this lovely island — Rhodes of chival- 
rous fame. 

SMYRNA. 

April 10th. — We are approaching the 
busy commercial port of Ionia. History 
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tells us that Smyrna was built by those 
mysterious human beings called the Cu- 
means, as long ago as a thousand years before 
Christ. Smyrna has been the scene of re- 
peated struggles between the Kjiights of 
Rhodes and the Turks. St. Paul early 
preached Christianity here ; and Polycarp 
suflPered the agonies of martyrdom for its 
sake not far from the present city. The 
early Christians endured frightful persecu- 
tions in Smyrna, during the reign of 
Marcus Antonius Aurelius. It is now a 
stirring seaport, fiUed with American, Eng- 
lish, and French merchants. European 
dress is more frequently observed in the 
streets than Eastern costume. Earth- 
quakes, fire, war, and pestilence, have de- 
stroyed Smyrna at least ten times, and yet, 
again and again it has risen into import- 
ance — so inexhaustible are its resources of 
trade and commerce. The river Melos, 
flowing with gentle murmur in the neigh- 
bourhood, reminds the traveller of the blind 
poet Homer, for on its lovely banks he is 
said to have been born. We were two 
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days in Smyrna waiting for a return 
steamer, and had some opportunity of com- 
paring its cheerful prosperity and civiliza- 
tion with that of other oriental cities. If 
it had not been for the long strings of 
laden camels stalking through the streets, 
we could have fancied ourselves among 
Europeans; French shops and French 
fashions prevailing to such an extent. 

The 13th of April we left Smyrna, and 
were steaming only too rapidly among the 
fair islands of the JEgean Sea. The ship 
almost touched Scio, the ancient Lesbos, 
once so renowned for its musical people, 
and the birthplace too of Sappho. 

On the 14th of April, we entered the 
Dardanelles, coasting close to the plains of 
^roy. The ship did not stop to allow of 
an opportunity of paying our respects at 
the tomb of Achilles, but rapidly passed, 
giving us a glimpse only of a flat iminte- 
resting plain, and two large conspicuous 
tumuli. The city of the Sultan was now 
in sight, its beauty obscured by clouds. 
To our great joy we found the Sea of 
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Marmora smooth, which it very seldom is. 
All the passengers were astir with spy- 
glasses, catching their first glimpse of Con- 
stantinople. Magnificent indeed is the ap- 
proach! Domes, minarets, palaces, se- 
raglios, burst upon the view like a scenic 
representation. To the right the eye 
reaches fetr up the * Gk>lden Horn,' towards 
the stormy waters of the Black Sea. But 
on landing, how soon the impressions of 
an enchanting city are lost! To dream 
listlessly on the Bosphorus and to anchor 
in the port, are two very different things. 
We climbed on foot the steep narrow 
streets to the hotel, for a carriage in 
Constantinople is such a rickety sort of 
conveyance, that no person who can walk 
trusts himself in one of them. Up streets 
covered with mud, offal, and dead vermin, 
we at last reached Mysserie's clean comfort- 
able hotel. Rain came on soon after our 
arrival, and continued during our stay of 
ten days. We found, too, that we had ar- 
rived just at the commencement of the Ra- 
mazan, or Mahomedan Lent, the most un- 
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favourable time for seeing Constantinople. 
By peering through the rain-drops on the 
window we discern the opposite shores of 
Scutari, with its mournful cypresses, heavily 
shading the cemetery where so many of 
England's brave dead are sleeping. Then 
we recalled the extraordinary energy and 
self-sacrifice of Miss Nightingale, who 
eiiled herself from home and kindred, 
braving the exposures of camp life, in order 
that she might accomplish a mission of 
mercy to the wounded and sufifering soldiers 
of the Crimean war. 

On the last morning of our stay we 
visited, in sedan chairs, the bazaars at 
Stamboul, which are very extensive. The 
embroideries and fire-arms presented a 
brilliant appearance, after the more dingy 
articles in the bazaars of Damascus and 
Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Departme for Athens.— First View.— Modem Athens.— The 
Acropolis. — ^Temple of Jnpiter.— Gontrast between Egyptian 
and Grecian Art— Beligion of Early Greece.- The Par- 
thenon. 

ATHENS. 

'So flEdr— 80 calm— BO softly sealed. 
The first, last look by death revealed I 
Snch is the aspect of this shore, 
'Tis Greece— but living Greece no more I 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 
We start— for sonl is wanting there. 

Btboh. 

On the morning of the 23rd of April we 
were roused from slimiber by the rattling 
of the chains and dropping of the anchor. 
We went speedily on deck, and found our- 
selves just entering the harbour of the 
Piraeus. Through the morning mist the 
poetic shores of Athens greeted us. There 
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lay the ancient capital surrounded by a 
range of hills interrupted only by the 
blue waters of the ^Egean Gulf. In the 
distance lay the groves of Academus, the 
ruined temples of Jupiter Olympus and 
Theseus. At the Piraeus we took a carriage, 
quite a novelty after so many days of 
camel and horse locomotion, and were con- 
veyed to the hotel, where we breakfasted, 
the bread tasting all the sweeter from the 
honey brought from Hymettus. 

Modern Athens is provincial in appear- 
ance ; and Otho's palace is a building resem- 
bling more a factory or an hospital than 
the residence of a king. Strange enough 
that so tasteless a pile could have been 
reared in full view of such models as the 
Temple of Theseus, or the crowning beau- 
ties of the Parthenon ! It admirably illus- 
trates the decline of art in Greece. 

To view the monumental relics, the 
guide conducts the traveller first to the 
little shallow stream of Ilyssus, which we 
cross to reach the Parthenaic Stadium. 
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Here is obtained an enchanting view of 
Mount Hymettus and Pentelicus, and the 
Parthenon. Long we lingered on the 
grass-grown pavement of the Temple of 
Jupiter, admiring its stately columns ; then 
by the arch of Hadrian we ascended the 
hill of the Acropolis, stopping at an am- 
phitheatre recently excavated, the marble 
seats of which are as well preserved as 
those at Pompeii. Several interesting 
statues have already been exhumed. 

THE ACROPOLIS. 

Through the marble PropylsBum, over 
broken friezes and prostrate columns, we 
reached the shady portico of the Parthenon. 
The eye that had so recently been resting 
on the gigantic proportions of old Egyptian 
art, now reposes with indescribable pleasure 
on the chaste simplicity of the early 
Grecian school : from the dusky period 
of Pharaonic kings, we turn refreshed to 
the golden age of Pericles, when art was 
at its acme. The exquisite Temple of 
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Theseus,* that gem of architecture, with the 
Temple of Victory, stands in picturesque 
perspective before the eye. How dazzKng 
must have been the eflfect of this crowd of 
buildings before the white marble had lost 
its silvery lustre, and become blackened 
and time-stained If The hand of ruin has 
not here laid waste so wantonly as at Thebes, 
whose ruins bespeak much more a superna- 
tural destroying power, than the fiiry of 
man's hand, or human engines of destruc- 
tion. But the Acropolis is a more softened 
picture. Kamac seems struck out faceless, 
formless — but here both face and expression 
are left, sad and beautiful in their ruin. 
Much more would have been left to the 
world of Grecian art, had Time's softening 
hand been the only avenger, or even the 
ravages of war ; but Greece could not escape 
the hand of the spoiler, which was reaching 
far over the waters to grasp her treasures. 
Rome profited by them, as her Vatican can 

* The Temple of Thesens was erected eighty yeais before the 
Parthenon. 

t Large portions of the Parthenon were destroyed by the 
explosion of a gunpowder magazine during the Venetian siege. 
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well attest ; but not only does Rome boast 
of her collection of the spoils of Grecian art, 
for these trophies of her genius are scat- 
tered over the whole continent of Europe. 
Nero could not rest till he had sent over a 
deputy into Greece for plunder ; and from 
the Temple of Delphi alone we are told 
400 statues were taken to decorate his 
palaces. While we stand musing upon the 
fate of this dead nation, we are reminded 
to retrace our steps within the walls of the 
Parthenon. Though the Greeks borrowed 
the elements of their religion from the 
Egyptians, we observed a marked contrast 
between the gross idolatrous sculptures of 
the Nile temples, and the chaste and more 
refined chisellings of the Parthenon, which 
leads the mind involuntarily to ponder over 
the religion of early Greece, as we view it in 
connexion with art, poetry, and philosophy. 
We turn from the bewildering king- worship 
of the Egyptian towards the myths of the 
Grecian — firpm the gross fables of the former 
to the more subtle and refined creed of the 
latter — and we see in the contrast a reason 
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why Grecian art should so triumph over 
the more gloomy , temples of the Nile. We 
had groped among these half-buried ruins 
erected a thousand years B.C., and were 
now gazing on structures only a little more 
than 400 years before that period. Now 
we descend to the Areopagus, and follow 
the great Apostle in his mission to this 
people. We have stood on the spot 
where the statue of Minerva once stood, 
and we may therefore briefly allude to the 
worship of that goddess, taking a glance 
at the religion of those times. 

THE RELiaiON OF EARLY GREECE. 

A fascination lingers about the legend- 
ary age of heroic Greece. We learn from 
the historian that, until the sixth century 
B.C., there was neither philosophy, history, 
nor prose writings among these people. 
The epic and myths formed their chief in- 
tellectual enjoyment; and the subjects of 
these myths were then sculptured on the 
porticoes of their temples, with. the heroic 
legends and imaginative dreams of their 
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poets. Herodotus states that the Pelasgi 
introduced the worship of Minerva under 
Cecrops, and afterwards under Erectheus. 
They always selected conspicuous eminences 
like the Acropolis for their places of wor- 
ship, and were obliged to pay homage to 
all the gods approved by the Areopagites. 
It was here St. Paul laboured to introduce 
the light of Christianity among these people, 
and to overthrow the infatuation of the 
Greek for his many gods. Let us glance 
for a moment at the great Apostle, as we 
find him bringing the new religion among 
the Athenian philosophers and people. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Mars Hill. 

ST. PAUL AT ATHENS. 

* Then certain philosophers of the Epicureans, and of the 
Stoicks, encountered him. And some said. What will this 
babbler say? other some. He seemeth to be a setter forth of 
strange gods : because he preached unto them Jesus, and the 
resurrection. 

* And they took him, and brought him unto Areopagus, say- 
ing, May we know what this new doctrine, whereof thou 
speakest iBT-^Aota xvii. 18, 19. 

To the rocky hill of Mars we accompany 
the great Apostle. He had already planted 
the truth at Ephesus, and had reasoned 
with the silversmiths who made shrines for 
Diana. He it was whose persuasive elo- 
quence had set to nought the craft of 
image-art — who taught that * the temple of 
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the great goddess Diana should be de- 
spised, and her magnificence destroyed, 
whom all Asia and the world worshipped,' 
when in their wrath they cried out, saying, 
* Great is Diana of the Ephesians !' So 
wondeirful were the power and influence of 
this'inspired man, that * many of them also, 
which used curious arts, brought their 
boots together and burned them before all 
men/ So mightily grew the word of God 
and prevailed at Ephesus. 

Now the Apostle made the capital of 
Greece the centre of his labours. Here we 
picture the Syrian convert, surrounded by 
a crowd of listeners intent on * hearing 
something new/ He was the first to in- 
troduce the new religion into Greece. He 
had come among them as a stranger, and 
as the follower of an extraordinary Being, 
whose fame had already echoed far beyond 
the land of His miraculous deeds. The 
polished Greek, the Stoic, and the Epi- 
curean had followed the preacher to this 
their favourite arena, for * disputation/ 
Some intellectual excitement was promised 
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them, for they knew his history and the 
strange incidents of his conversion. Being 
a Grecian, and a native of the isle of Tar- 
sus, he had passed a great part of his life 
in Syria. Once the pupil of Gamaliel, a 
bigoted follower of Pharasaic doctrine, 
now he was the ardent disciple oj^ his 
Divine Master, following His instructions 
to preach the Gospel not only to the Jew, 
but also to the Greek. Here stood the 
Apostle, in view of all that could fascinate 
the eye and intoxicate the imagination, 
surrounded by monuments unequalled in 
beauty by anything in the world. How 
well adapted was his style of reasoning to 
that philosophic and poetic age! How 
temperate his language ! How simple the 
arguments he employed for the illustration 
of his sublime doctrine! Some centuries 
before, Plato had declared the immor- 
tality of the soul upon this very spot ; but 
the doctrine of the resurrection in all its 
glory was reserved for the immediate fol- 
lower of Christ to propound. In St. Paul 
we behold the true genius of Christianity. 

02 
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He was the very man raised up for that 
epoch in Greece. He was * all things to all 
men/ in its purest signification. We seem 
to listen to him as he so plainly but forcibly 
pointed out the antithesis between the 
earthly and spiritual body, drawing his 
illustration from the grain and the wheat 
that grew at his feet. With simple ear- 
nestness he rebuked the cold scepticism of 
his hearers, and without offence boldly 
declared the mysteries of man's destiny, so 
that * some said we will hear thee again of 
this matter/ St. Paul was better armed 
with arguments against the polytheistic 
doctrines of the Athenians, because we 
believe he was not insensible to, but felt 
the power of art upon his own soul. 
Above the preacher, on the height of 
the Acropolis, presided the magnificent 
statue of Minerva. May we not reason- 
ably believe his eye was fixed upon that 
great work of Phidias, when he declared 
* the Godhead not like unto gold or 
silver, or marble graven by art and man's 
device?' Though many of the various 
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schools of philosophy that then existed 
admitted the probability of the existence of 
a God, still the people for whom Christ 
died and was risen, were corrupted by 
mythology and bewitched by fables. Their 
gods were supposed to be appeased by 
sacrifice and theatrical representations. 
The fields of Elysium, or the gloom of 
Tartarus, embodied typically some idea of 
heaven and hell ; but the imagination alone 
was entranced, and the soul remained un- 
satisfied. To St. Paul it was reserved to 
direct the shafts of truth at this flimsy web 
of falsehood, and to teach * the truth as it 
is in Jesus/ He even appealed to one of 
their own poets to support him : * As cer- 
tain also of your own poets have said." 
This quotation is presumed to have been 
taken from Eudoxus, a contemporary of 
Plato, who wrote a description of the 
heavens. A century later a poetical para- 
phrase was made of it, and is still extant 
It is the work of Aratus, a Cilician, himself 
a native of Tarsus. This poem states the 
dependence of all things on Jupiter : — 
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'Until Jore we most he^n, not from him rore. 
Him ahrajTB pniae, £ar all is foil of J are I 
He fills an places whexe mankfiMl reaati. 
The wide-^read sea, with erery sheltering pwt ; 
Jove's presence fills all space, nphc^B tiiis hall. 
All need his aid, his power sustains ns all. 
For we his cjftprmg ore.** 

Thus we observe, that the preacher, by 
quoting from one of their own poets, at- 
tempted to popularize the spiritual doctrine 
he taught. How opportune was Paul's 
visit at this epoch to Greece ! In Cony- 
beare and Howson's * Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul,' the prevailing superstitions of the 
Athenian mind are very ably drawn. * Ye 
men of Athens, I perceive that in all things 
ye are too superstitious; It is importent 
for our true appreciation of the Athenian 
character to bear in mind that, in one 
point, our translation does not properly 
convey the Apostle's meaning. The 
Apostle did not intend to blame, but rather 
to mention with praise, that element which 
led them to be peculiarly observant of un- 
seen influences. In illustration of this, we 
know that altars were raised to Fame, 

♦ * The Gallery of Nature/ hy the Rev. Thos. Milner, M.A. 
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Modesty, Energy, Persuasion, and Pity. 
This last altar is mentioned by Pausanias 
as among the objects in the * Agora * which 
are not understood by all men, for he adds, 

* the Athenians above all the Greeks give 
divine honour to Pity/ Another illustra- 
tion of the groping after the abstract and 
invisible was the altar inscribed to the 

* Unhnown God^ which was referred to by 
the Apostle to point out the way to the 
highest truth. 

Have I wearied my reader's patience by 
keeping him so long on the silent weed- 
grown ^ Hill of Mars," or have I taxed his 
indulgence too far in turning over the 
Scripture memories of the great Apostle ? 
The pilgrim, whose object, when he sets his 
face toward Jerusalem, is to look for the 
footsteps of his Lord, cannot surely pass 
Athens, and not follow with unspeakable 
interest those of his zealous successor. 
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CHAPTER XXXIY. 

Athens to Syra. — Betam to Italy.— FarewelL 
RETURN TO ITALY. 

On the 23rd of April, we took steamer 
from Athens to Syra, one of the Cyclade 
islands in the JEgean Sea, where we were 
compelled to wait three days for a return 
steamer vi^ Malta to Italy. 

This little island claims to be the birth- 
place of the father of Pythagoras. Its 
modern attractions are not overwhelming, 
though it is one of a classic group. Paros 
•li06 not far distant — once powerful and 
rich, famous too for its quarries of marble, 
which were so extensively used for Egjrp- 
tian and Grecian buildings. It was from 
this island that the Parian marbles were 
originally brought, better known as the 
famous Arundel Marbles. 
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Delos, the birthplace of Apollo and Diana 
according to the mythologists, lay across 
the blue sea ; but we were not tempted to 
explore any more classical spots, or to difr- 
turb the associations connected with our 
visit to the sacred Hill of Mars, where the 
light of Christianity broke in splendour on 
the night of Paganism. 

April 28th. — Left Syra for Italy,stopping 
at Malta, Messina, Naples, Civita Vecchia. 
On the 6th of May we were back again at 
Leghorn, after six months* life and adven- 
ture in the oldest of the old world. 

FAREWELL. 

' Wilt thou lay my book, thy head, and heart together ?* 

PUgrMs Progreu. 

And now, dear reader, have you wearied 
with the details of this prolonged tour 
among pyramids, ruins, and desert sands ; 
or have you thought, while turning over 
these pages, that the writer has lingered 
unreasonably long at those shrines hallowed 
by the footsteps of Jesus? It may be 
that you have not always sympathized 
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with the religious opinions and sentiments 
of the writer, but you will at least appre- 
ciate the earnestness and sincerity with 
which these opinions are entertained. And 
if out of this long gallery of pictures, some 
few should arrest attention, and prove sug- 
gestive of still HIGHER TRUTH, the writer's 
aim will be fully attained, for 

* Were any trath made poleataf , 
We Bhould then no longer steer 
Unprofitable journeys, 
Half by faith, and half by fear. 
Gk)d soon will be our polestar, 
And to Him shall we draw near/ 

COVENTEY PaTMORE. 



THE END. 
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